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(MHUE willingness of Mr. Reverdy Johnson to palliate or gloss over 

such (to say the least) doubtful transactions as Mr. Schenck’s 
in London, comLined with the readiness of the Centennial Board 
to let Mr. Forney go abroad to represent them with $25,000 of 
the Pacific Mail corruption fund in his pockets, are two signs of 
the times which we most earnestly commend to the attention 
of our readers at the beginning of this new century of 
the national existence. Do they not indicate strongly that 
the decline in the tone of public life by 
all so much grieved and alarmed, is due fully as much 
to the easy good-nature and one-eyedness of the honest men 
as to the rascality of the knaves? Among the most important 
outworks of the citadel of public virtue are surely sensitiveness 





{ ation. 


| schools are reasonably sate for the winter at least. 


— ss ae — ls 


stunding this, however, the Protestant feeling of the 
Legislature against nuns, gray or of any other color will probably 
lead to another repeal of the act, so that we may feel that the 
‘Lhe message 


sirong 


ends with a discussion of taxation, the depression of business, and 
the currency. It is well written, and contains the germs of a sound 
State policy, but it is too long, like a good deal of Mr. ‘Tilden’s 
Writing, and will not attract the attention it would get if it were 


| shorter. 


which we are | 


about the mere appearance of evil, dread even of vague reproach, | 


and delicacy which fears dishonor as it fears a wound. Are they 
not being rapidly surrendered by men who know their value 
and are charged with their safe-keeping? Aie we not getting 
to a point at which an officer may defy public opinion 
until he reaches the very door of the penitentiary, and at 
which the most indecent and reprehensible acts are tested, not 
by the unwritten code by which honorable men live, but by the 
criminal code as administered in courts of justice? Are we not 
now every day asked, when we condemn a thing on the part of a 
publie man, to point out its place among the crimes in the Revised 
Statutes, and laughed at if we cannot find it ? 





| while 
| hopes also a good deal 
| mmission. 


The Mayor, in his message to the Common Council, refers to the 
past year as one of economy and increased efficiency in city Manages 
ment, and makes good his assertions by figures which show an 
actual reduction in expenses. He points out that the sinking-fand, 
which always plays so important a part in the monthly and annual 
accounts, is devoted not to the extinction of the entire city debt, but 
only to certain specified portions of it, and that it is largely in excess 
of the amount required by law for this purpose ; and suggests that 
some change ought to be made in the cumbersome machinery relat- 
ing to the fund. The Mayor refers in terms of streng praise to the 
reduction of wages by the Commissioner of Public Works, to 
the substitution of Mr. Whitney for Mr. bE. Delatield Smith, 
ard to the present composition of the Police Board; and, 
taking generally a cheerful view of the © situation, 
from. the Governors Municipal 
With regard to the city debt, he 
somewhat the manner of Lord Dundreary in dealing with similar 


Com- 


discusses it) in 


topics, and it is clearly not his fault if neither he nor any other per- 
son ean find out exaetly what the debt is or whether it is increasing 


Proceedings at Albany have begun with the organization of the | 
Legislature and the reading of the Governor’s message. The Legis- | 


lature is said by the 7ribune correspondent to be, “irom the look 
of its faces,” a great improvement on the last, the Senate being, ac- 
cording to “ old Republicans,” the ablest for twenty vears; in fact, 
the abundance of material will cause a good deal of difficulty in 
making up the committees. Not so much as this can be said fer its 
moral character, however, for there are ‘“ half-a-dozen dark spots’ 
on it which will perhaps render the committee-making a little easier 


than if the whole body were as good as it appears to be wise. The | 


Governor’s message gives a flourishing account of the State finances. 


State debt amounted to about $24,000,000. This year it may 
be put down at $10,000,000. In the same period, the debt 
of this city (not constitutionally restricted) has swollen from 
$14,000,000 te $122,000,000. 
the Canal-reform measures of the past year, shows that the falling- 
off in tolls has been over a million dollars, and recommends: Ist, 
further investigation, with a view to abandoning unnecessary work ; 
2d, disposal of unnecessary lateral canals; 3d, the early con- 
sideration 


The Governor gives an account of | 


| mer in the attack on Matseli by the General. 
by the Legislature of the constitutional amendment | 


adopted by both Houses last year, looking to a complete change in | 


the system of Canal administration ; 4th, the continuance of the pre- 
sept reduction in tolls. The message contains a good deal of infor- 
mation as to the State institutions, and an aceount of the Gray Nuns 
Act, passed May 15, 1875, authorizing the State Superintendent of 
Schools to issue, ‘in his discretion,” certificates of qualification to 
teach to graduates of the sisterhood of Gray Nuns. Though ap- 
parently the grant of a special privilege, this act ir :eality, the 
Governor says, gave no new right, as the Superintendetit has exer- 
cised the same privilege for eleven years ; and, besides this, the 
Gray Nuns Act was virtually repealed by the amendment 
of the General School Act passed June ©, 4875 Wotwith 


+ 


from year to year. Perhaps the most remarkable fact presented in 
the message is that, out of the $35,000,000 of estimates for LS76, 
nearly $28,000,000 is appropriated at Albany, or, in other words, 
that four-fifths of the business of the city government is wholly 
beyond the control of the city itself, and is carried on by a distant 
body, elected for a totally different purpose, and grossly ignorant 
and generally misinformed as to the whole subject. The message 
as a whole has been well received by the press, the World going so 
far as to say that “it is not a common thing for any city to have a 
Mayor who ean make such a showing for himself.” This opinion, 
however, is not universally held, as may be seen from the 7/imes, 
Which says the message is “a very commonplace production,” and 
‘mainly composed of dry, colorless details.” and says that ‘it 
would be too much to expect any new light on the problems of city 


In 1846 (when the constitutional restrictions were adopted) the | £0%ermment from such a man. 


Governor Tilden has contirmed the removal of Matsell and 
Disbecker from the Police Board, and Mayor Wickham has put in 
two Republicans, De Witt C. Wheeler and Joel Bb. Erhardt, 
who are spoken of as well fitted for their places. The first 
act of the reconstituted Board was to elect General W. F. 
Smith president, thus ending the long tight wiich began last sum- 
The Board has also 
issued an order, Which would be comical anywhere exeept in New 
York, zddressed to the police force, and reminding them that any 
‘dishonesty, carelessness, or inefficiency ” in the discharge of their 


| duties will be likely to lead to bad consequences to the public at 


large: acknowledging for themselves the same obligation to be 
honest, careful, and efficient ; expressing the ‘earnest hope” that 
‘every one from this time forward” will act with a “firm deter- 
mination” to be guided by the same good motives. Promotions will 
in future be determived by merit, and “active participation in” or 
“discussion” of politics will not be allowed; rules will be in all 
cases enforced, “ partiality or favoritism ” will be punished, and it 


' is announced also that * no member ef the force will benefit himse f 


under any cireuinstances by solicitation or intereession throwsh aay 
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a 
i, the Board will in future be guided by “ qualification 
wi.” There is, however, a strong feeling at Albany that 
the people Will not endure such measures as these, and it is under- 
tood that the Reforniers are considering the question whether it 
would not be better to remodel the charter, so as to put the adminis- 
tration of the entire government into the hands of some department 


not affected in anv wav by polities, and we believe Recorder Hackett 
is thought of as the fittest man. 


he negro ex-Senator from Mississippi, Mr. Revels, Fas written 


an open letter to General Grant “ concerning the situation.” Since 


Nation. 


Reconstruction, he says, the people of his race in Mississippi have | 


heen “enslaved in mind by unprincipled adventurers,” who were 
toop to anything” to get power. The negroes were 


‘as they grow older in freedom, 


willing to ‘‘s 


‘naturally ” Republicans, but, 


a do they in wisdom”; and so, on finding out that they were 
wing used ‘as mere tools,” a great portion of them determined, by 
25 w their ballets against these unprincipled adventurers,” 
to overthrow them; that the negroes were told that they must | 


| now after almost every race. 


{Number 549 


disposed to adhere to the resolution then formed, but she has con- 
cluded, and we think wisely, to give a year’s notice of her intention 
to withdraw, and meantime to participate in the regatta of 1876, 
which is to be held again at Saratoga. There are a good many rea- 
sons why it would be better if there had never been any inter-col- 
legiate rowing association at all, chief among which is the disgusting 
vituperation and abuse in which the whole subject now becomes 
involved the moment there is any discussion of it. Before 
the formation of the Rowing Association, rowing may have 
been local but it was at any rate decent, and whenever a 
race had been pulled the newspapers were not filled for weeks and 
months afterwards with charges and counter-charges, exposures 
and defences and denials, foul epithets and reeriminations, as 
they have been for the last two or three weeks, and are regularly 
The great value and beauty of 
athletic contests, next to the development of muscle, have always 
been considered to be the production of sound moral qualities, such 
as manly endurance of defeat, generosity in victory, good temper, 
and so forth. Athletic sports which produce billingsgate instead, 
and races which end in ‘letters to the papers” such as have been 
lately foreed upon our notice, will do as much to injure the tone 


| of college education as they can possibly do to develop muscu- 


vote for men “notoriously corrupt and dishonest” because the 
ilvation of the “party depended upon it”; and that any man 
whi atehed his ticket was not a Republican. It was to “ defeat 
this policy.” he continues, that ut the late election men | 


united, ‘irrespective of race or party affiliation,” and * voted 


together against men known to be incompetent and dishonest.” | 


The colored masses in Mississippi, he says, are unwilling to recog- | 


nize these raseally oflicials as Republicans, as they ‘do not believe 
that Republicanism means corruption, theft, and embezzlement.” 
These three offences, however, have been ‘ prevalent” among the 
office-holders; and ‘to them must be attributed the defeat of the 





larity. 

Mr. Bowen, of the Independent, has discontinued his other libel 
suits against the Brooklyn Eagle in which the evidence in Philadel- 
phia about his contract with Jay Cooke was taken, feeling, doubt- 
less, that this evidence made his case hopeless. If we are not mis- 
taken, his damages in these also were laid at $100,000, and he will 
thus be out of pocket by these two libels alone $199,000, which is a 
shocking example of the power of the press over private interests. 
Mr. Bowen has published a card explaining that, although he signed 


| the contract binding himself to give “ the exclusive interest and in- 


Republican party [in Mississippi], if defeat there was.” Mr. Revels 
looks upon it as “an uprising of the people, the whole people, 
to crush out corrupt rings and men from power.” He says also | 


that the bitterness and hate between the races have been almost 
“obliterated” in Mississippi, and would have been entirely wiped 
out but for the efforts of these “unprincipled men” to keep it alive 
for their own purposes. This account of the matter, as it comes 
from a negro, ean hardly be pooh-pooled as a “rebel lie.” We 
hope it will be brought to Mr. Morton’s attention. 


‘The full Report of the Red Cloud Commission is a curious docu- 
ment, both for what it contains and what it does not contain. It 
contains a statement, for instance, that every witness was examined 
whose name was furnished by Professor Marsh and who could be 
ld of; and yet a certain Mr. Fox, who was undoubtedly one 
of Mr. Marsh’s witnesses, and we believe was within reach, does not 


rapt P 
ot h 


appear to have been examined at all. On the other hand, it is only 
fair to say that the Board made up for any omission of this sort by 
aliowing Smith, the pious Indian Commissioner, to go over the report 
at his leisure and interpolate evidence which he had not given. The 
best thingsin the Report, however, are the conversations of Mr. Delano, 
reported by Mr. Marsh. In one he observed to the Professor that 
he (the Seeretary) was “a Christian, a gentleman, and not a thief,” 
and in another he gave this advice: 

“Tf you are a praying man, Mr. Marsh, as I hope you are, I beg 
vou will take home this one thought and pray over it: whether it 

right for you to be interfering with my Department when you 
ought rather to aid me in the great work of Christianizing and civ- 
Nizi these 300,000 wards of the nation. Keep away from the 

‘wspaper men, and all will be well.” 

The withdrawal of Harvard and Yale from the Inter-collegiate 
Rowing Association was rendered probable last summer by the action, 
of the two crews at Saratoga. They voted before the race, and 
therefore before they knew that they were both going to be beaten, 
that it would be better to withdraw. The recent action of Yale, 
therefore, in retiring her crew does not call for any other criticism 
than weuld bave been proper at that time. Harvard, too, has been 
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fluence of his money and editorial columns ” to the sale of the Pacific 
railroad bonds, he told Jay Cooke immediately afterwards that his 
editorial columns could not be used for any such purpose, with which 
he says Jay Cooke was satisfied, but somehow kept the contract as it 
stood, and Mr. Bowen went on drawing his eash and bonds under it. 
The explanation has been received coldly by the public, as far as our 
observation has gone. He has bought no pew at the Plymouth- 
Church auction this year—a circumstance which is well calculated 
to excite alarm among his subscribers, for they will naturally say, 
if he was so indiscreet and active a bond-broker, even when in good 
and regular and prominent standing in the church, what will he be 
when pewless and threatened with ecclesiastical censure ? 


The old year closed and the new opened on dull markets in Wall 
Street. The most important event of the week was the successful 
negotiation in London of two loans—one for £1,350,000, for the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co., and the other for £2,000,000, for 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Co. Both loans were prac- 
tically taken on the day that they were offered to the public —a fact 
which shows a strong tendency among English investors to take 


| good American securities. The house in New York representing 


the negotiation had been selling sterling for several weeks, and it 
was conjectured at the time of sale that the bills were lent on the 
hypothecation of stocks in which there is speculation at the Stock 
Exchange; the announcement of the negotiation of these loans 
shows, however, that the bills which have appeared in such abund- 
ance were drawn in advance against the bonds of the two com- 
panies named, which it was correetly calculated would be taken in 
London as soon as offered. Every one interested in the price of 
gold and in the money market has reason to be thankful for the 
timely interwention of these loans, as had it not been for them gold 
would have been exported, the bank reserve would have been re- 
duced by she loss of specie, and the money market would have been 
made stripfgent. As it is, gold has fallen, and money has at no time 
been fairly higher than seven per cent. for demand loans. The re- 
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serve of the banks is 1ising, by reason of the inerease in specie, 
which promises to continue until cerreney begins te return from the 
West, when the legal-tender-note part of the reserve ought to in- 
crease until the opening of navigation in the spring. The last pub- 
lic-debt statement shows an increase during December of #1.915,- 
000, which reduces the decrease for the last six months of 1275 to 
$3,856,53]. It is gratifving that during the past year there has 
been a contraction of the Treasury legal-tender notes, the amount 
now outstanding being 8371,827,000. The inerease in the debt 
during December, and the small decrease during the last six months, 
is explained by the falling-off in the customs, and this by reason of 
the diminished demand for foreign goods on account of the severe 
economy so widely practised. 

In the total imports into the United States during the eleven 
months ending with December 1, 1875, there was a falling-off of 


$45,918,000 compared with 1874, and $96,842,398 compared with , 


1873. The exports were also smaller than in 1874 by $44,588,000, 
and $38,838,558 less than in 1873. Reducing the exports to gold 
values, however, the result is that for the eleven months ending 
December 1, 1875, the exports exceed the imports $35,858,793 
against $34,528,193 for the corresponding time in 1874; in 1873 the 
imports exceeded the exports $22,145,047. The exports since last 
year’s crops were harvested have, so far as cereals are concerned, 
been interfered with by a widely ramified speculation in grain. As 
soon as our grain markets can be brought into proper relations with 
the foreign markets, the exports of grain should be resumed 
on a large scale. This can be done either by a decline in prices here 
or by an advance in the English markets; and the latest utterances 
of the Mark Lane Express raise the hope that the latter may be the 
ease. In general trade the feeling is that, while the process of com- 
ing down to sound principles has been painful, we are near to 
the end, and in some departments at the end, and that during 1876 
there will be realized a fuller measure of substantial improvement 
than has yet been seen. The gold value of $100 greenbacks has 
ranged during the week from $88 39 to S88 79. 

The European papers during the past week have had a 
great deal to say about a “circular note,” touching the 
affairs of Cuba, said to have been addressed by Mr. Fish 
to American representatives abroad; but there is the great- 
est variety in the reports of what it contains—so great that 
the New York 7ribune alleges some of the European versions of it 
to be simply a rehash of an old Washington letter of its own. As 
well as can be made out, if the note has ever been sent, it is in sub- 


Nation. 3 


and providing a constitution by rational « sion, and 1 1 has 
not been agitated during its sittings by the fear ef being « a 
by the troops. It may be safely said, too, that it is the « 
berative body French history whose debates have hi 

ing influence on the Freneh publie, and in whi 


have steadily gained in indvence as time went on 


Radicals have been pushed into the background. It 

furnish the most encouraging chapter in Freneh hist 

we contrast its management of the finances 

mnilitary and financial catastrophe of 1270-71 with that of 
latures of the first Revolution, one eannot but be deen ! 
by the progress made by the country in good 

morals. What is perhaps most curious in this remark 

in French polities is, that this on the whole most safe and u 


Assemblies has been from the tirst day the target of abuse, 

ribald, from nearly the whole Liberal press of Europe and A 
Writers who groan habitually over the recklessness or h 

the French political temperament have been furious b 

Republic was not proclaimed in the old style with loud vells as soon 
as the Commune was put down; and others, who ascribe the mis or 
tunes of France to her want of capacity for rational dis 

could not put up with the slow debates over the formation of the 
constitution, and were shocked that there should have been « 
sional excitement over questions so trifling as the choice betwi 
monarehy and a republic. 


The triumph of the Republicans in the election of the 
five life Senators by the Assembly is ascribed by the later : 


from Europe to the cause to which we ventured to attribute 


fortnight ago, before the whole number had been elected, \ 
| ability of the Republicans ef the various si ounite on candi 


while the Monarchists were broken into three irreconcilable faction 
The result is that no Bonapartists or Orleanists have been elecicd 
while there isa heavy majority ef Republicans, and asmall spri 


of Legitimists, whom the Republicans do not mind, and wit! 
party they combined in the balloting. The _ fiere i 
Legitimists for the Orleanists and Bonapartists rendered 
any other combination impossible. Of course, there is not 1 ha 


\ t 
maintained when the rest of the body is eleeted. The Bonapartists 
will undoubtedly fare better in many districts, but there is little 
hope anywhere for the Orleanists. In any event, it is almost certair 
that the Senate will be strongly Republican, whieh, while 
doubtless greatly strengthen the new constitution, is perhaps the 


very thing the framers of the constitution least expected. 


° ° ° ° : , . 
likelihood that this proportion in the strength of pai 








stance an appeal to European opinion about the Spanish manage- | 


ment of Cuba, and if so is, besides being a departure from the 
Monroe Doctrine, a somewhat dangerous precedent. A diplomatic 
appeal of this kind about the internal affairs of an independent 
power must look nearly or remotely to joint intervention, and 
joint intervention is always a kind of log-rolling. The power which 
proposes it in a matter in which it is mainly interested, is sure to 
be called on to render a similar service to its allies in matters in 
which they are interested, and so on, whence come “ entangling alli- 
ances.” If the mind of the Administration could be in some manner 
relieved of its feeling of responsibility for the conduct of Spain, and 
be filled with more distress about matters nearer home, we should 
all be glad. 


The French Assembly was prorogued and virtually came to an end 
on Friday. The new one meets on the 8th of March next. The Per- 
manent Committee, elected before the dissolution, contains thirteen 
of the Left to twelve of the Right. The provinces are now busy pre- 
paring for the new elections. No legislative body in French history 
has rendered France so much service as the one which has just 
broken up. It is a curious fact that it is the only one of revolu- 


tionary origin that has sat so long and dissolved peaceably and | 


of its own accord, after determining the form of the government 


The agreement between the three Eastern powers on the Tu 
ish question has been embodied in an Austrian note, drawn by 
Count Andrassy, and that the drawing of it should have been 
left to him is a somewhat significant circumstance. It pro- 
poses in substance the equality of all religious denominations, but 
as this already exists on paper the note cannot mean simply the 
issue of fresh decrees, but the provision of some kind of organiza- 


tion which will make equality an actual fact. 


preposed to set up both provincial and communal governing 


Accordingly, it is 


assemblies, and to relegate to these bodies at once the power 
and duty of local taxation, and to abolish the modified serf- 
dom in which the Christian tenants ef the great Turkish land- 
holders now live. But it is difficult to see how such changes can be 
practically effected without intervention. The Sultan has in a 
recent firman granted all these reforms and more, and in granting 
them unconsciously admits the substantiality of the complaints made 
by the insurgents. The peaceable establishment of governing 
bedies in which Christian influence would predominate, could not 
possibly be carried out under the protection of Mussulman troops, 
There is a report, which sounds improbable, that the Grand 

has applied to the Pope for his aid in the pacification ef ti 


i provines 


| 
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THE CENTENNIAL YEAR. 


i> ALLY the opening ofa pew veu only suggests retlections on 
the old one. People ask themselves how their situation ¢om- 
pares with that of last New Year's Day, how they have lost and 
mw vained, what they have to mourn and what to rejoice over in 


twelve brief months. Those, too, who use the beginning of the 
vear as a season tor the making of good resolutions are apt to base 
them on the short experienee of the vear that has just closed, so that 
on the whole the New Year's moraizing is not apt to be very profound 
or far-reaching. Just now, if we were not entering on the Centen- 
nial year, most of our philosophers would probably confine them- 
selves to rejoicing over the rapidity with which we had, in £375, 
been passing through what is ealled “the process of liquidation,” 
and over the prospect in 1876 ofa real revival of business. We should 
count gleefully the number of thieves we had detected and punished 
during the old year, and the number of “rotten concerns” which 


had been cleared away to prepare for a “healtbier condition of | 


trade.” We should do it, too, without thinking much of the 
amount of misery which ‘the process of liquidation ” covers, of the 
number of cases in which the removal of ‘dead wood” marks not 


the culmination of a career of fraud or folly, but the close cf a | 


manful and honest strife with adverse fate or personal incapacity, 
or of the urarmed host behind the combatants who bear the misery 
of the defeat without the poor consolation of having at least tried to 
save themselves. 

The opening of the Centennial year, however, carries the mind 
baek over many panies and much * liquidation,” and through many 
experiences that are not simply commercial. Hardly anybody of a 
thoughtful turn has entered on it without asking himself how, not 


this country simply, but the civilized world, has fared during the | 


century which has nearly elapsed since the Declaration of American 
Independence. It has probably been asked more earnestly during 
the past week than it will be asked next July; for we are just now 
in the midst of a somewhat unhappy winter, and we are at the pe- 
ried of the vear in which most people over forty are apt to be grave. 
Next summer we shall all be so busy in rejoicing, that all question- 
ing will be put aside as inappropriate, even if the weather be cool 
enough to make it possible. 

The very first thing which strikes anybody who compares the Chris- 
tendom of to-day with the Christendom of one hundred vears ago is 
that North America, as we may ¢all it, while gaining enormously in 
political foree and importance —that is, while rising from the posi- 
tion of a bateh of feeble colonies into the rank of a first-class power 


has not miintained its moral and social pre-eminence among the 


nations, if we rule slavery out of the problem. The distance which 
«parated the social condition of the whites of the thirteen Colonies, 
and especially of those of New England, from the social condition 
of the population of any European country, as regards personal 
liberty and independence, moral culture and capacity in the trans- 


action of business, was in 1776 enormous. The first actual | 
observation of the supremacy of law over all classes and conditions | 


of men which the French officers who took part in the struggle ever 
obtained, they obtained here, and the spectacle which so mueh ex- 
cited their surprise would have been equally surprising to the offi- 
cers of any other Continental power. In France, Germany, Russia, 
and Italy of that period, either large classes of persons were raised 
by usage above the law, or the field reserved by law to the discre- 
tion of the executive, either directly in express terms, or indirectly 
by the non-provision of any legal remedy for the abuse of power, 
was so great that it might be suid that there was practically no re- 


straint on the strong but such as the strongest chose to impose. | 


It was, indeed, only in England that men were equal before the law, 
and that the law was irresistible. But then the equality before the 
law iv England was largely neutralized by the inequality of condi- 
tions. Influence, therefore, was more powerful than the law in de- 
termining the rights of large bodies of persons. The poor-laws had 
already demoralized the laboring elass hy destroying their indepen- 
dence, and all the large chartered towns were close eorporations, 


and cont lined it i] protest Wie! or mob. 
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In the Colonies, on the other hand, cireumstanees had helped 
both to break down social inequality and to foster individual 
independence aud self-respect ia a very high degree, so that 
an Englishman would have been surprised a bundred years 
ago by the absenee of a peasantry and of powerful men, and 
the general comfort and intelligence. No European could have 
come bere during or before the Revelution without finding himself 
in a really new society, from which all that was most objection- 
able to satirists and moralists in the condition of the Old World 
was absent. In the last hundred years the advance of Europe in the 
matter of providing better protection for the individual man, and 
freer play for his faculties, has been very great. Th-re is no country 
now in Christendom, except Russia, in which the rights of the 
citizen are not covered by the law, as administered by independent 
judges, and in which the arbitrary discretion of the exceutive is not 
restrained within very narrow limits. In this very important mat- 
ter, therefore, the Old World has really caught up with us. America 
| does not now enjoy the pre-eminence in it she did then, although it 
| ought to be said that much of the improvement in Europe is neutra 
| lized by the growth of large standing armies and the attendant con- 
scription. In the matter of judicial procedure, also—so important a 
part of any legal machinery intended for the protection of individual 
rights—the Colonies occupied the very foremost position reached by 
the English reformers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
touching the value of judicial independence. The ideas of 1776 on 
this subject have been slowly gaining ground in Europe, and may 
now be said to be firmly established in all its leading states. On 
this point, however, our country has not held its own. There has 
been in all the States a greater or less alteration for the worse in 
the popular conception of the judicial character. 

A What the European observers and crities sail, when the Revolu- 

ion for the first time revealed to them this new community which 
had during the previous century and a half been -ilently growing 
up beyond the sea, was, that no respectable or enduring political 
organization could be based on social conditions of such exceeding 
and primitive simplicity, and that when the protecting and restrain- 
ingehand of the mother-country was withdrawn, either whatever 
Was exceptional in the secial organization of the Colonies would 
disappear, or the attempt to weld them into an independent political 
power would break down. It is really the failure of this prophecy 
—the growth of a state on the foundation laid in the Colonial 
period, and without any marked change in the fundamental ideas 
and usages—which we have to celebrate this year. The rej:ic- 
ing next July will be not over our having maintained the supe- 
riority to Europe which was visible in 1776, but over our having 
created a nation without any marked changes in our moral and 
social plans and foundations. In that sense, the experiment is uni- 
versally admitted to be a success of the most striking kind Tho 
| government has been carried on on the lines traced ovt at the be- 
| ginning, and, whatever clse has happened, has beeme a strong 
| government, whose will is obeyed in all places over which it claims 
| jurisdiction, and which in a trial of physical strength is one of the 
| 


| 
| 


| most formidable in the world. 
In considering the things in which the United States has retro- 
graded, or appeared to retrogade, within the century, such as the 
matter of administration, in which this retrogression is undoubtedly 
| well marked, the main plea of most of the apologists, viz., the 
| influx of ignorant foreigners, is both disingenuous and insufficient. 
| The influx of foreigners has beeu part of the growth of the country, 
which has converted the Colonies into a powerful and wealthy state, 
and made the waste lands a source of strength. Without it, it is 
sife to say, the purely political side of the experiment, the creation 
of a first-class power, would not have succeeded. To say that we 
had made no preparation for this state of things, too; that the strain 
it has put on our system of government is greater than it can bear ; 
and that our political fabric is based on virtue, or presupposes gene- 
ral virtue; and that, when the supply of virtue falls short, things 
get out of order—is a very feeble and one-sided statement of the 
case. The foundation of this government is, and has always been, 
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the capacity of the people to see things as they are, and to adapt | 
their Jegislation to the actual facets of their condition. This lies 
below all constitutions and laws, and the suecess of a government, 
no matter of what form, depends on the amount of it the people | 
POSSESS. 
faculty in the United States during the past seventy years, under 
the influence of the eager de-ive felt very soon after the Revolu- 
tiun to put the doctiines of the Deelaration of Lodependence 
into actual practice, which led first to the remodelling of all 
the State constitutions, and next to the agitation against slavery. 


It is safe to say that nothing short of actual demonstration weuld | 
have satisfied nine-tenths of the American people of the extent of 


the change which the growth of manufactures and of large cities, 


and the spread of rapid emigration by the aid of steam, have wrought | 


in the character and circumstances of the population. 
many wo are still not convineed, and talk fondly of this city as if 


There has been a temporary loss or decline of this | 


There are | 


it were a simple New England town where the deacons and the | 


’ 


minister and the * fore-handed men’ 
own Way if they would only go to the conventions and the polls. 


the Revolution had come? sooner, the anti-slavery agitation would 
have prevented its bearing much fruit, so long and so thoroughly 


could have things all their | 


did that agitation absorb the thought and attention of the class into | : ah: . : 
| anything he asks, and they cover ali men of high office with much the same 


whose hands reforms naturally full. Indeed, it is sate to say that it 
is only within five years that the mind of the country has been 
waking up to the faet that republican institutions, like others, do 
not work of themselves, and cannot be so construeted as to serve for 
all time; and we shall probably witness, during the next quarter of 
a century, a vigorous effort to regain the ground we have undoubt- 


edly lost in all that relates to the administration of justice, the | 


punishment of crime, the collection and disbursement of taxes, 
the procedure of lezislation, and the protection of property against 


the taxing power of persons who have no interest in it. The proper | 


place of the country, the place whieh its pretensions in a measure 
e smpel it to hold in these mitters, is at the very head of the civi- 
lized world; anlif we of t :is gensration cannot claim it, let us hope 
our sons and grandsons will be more fortunate. 

MR. REVERDY JOHNSONS APOLOGY FOR MR. SCHENCK. 
\ R. REVERDY JOHNSON is a gentleman of whom everybody 
4 must speak with respect, both for his character, his career, his 
age, and his learning. 
discretion, as was manifest during his stay as Minister in London a few 
years ago. He has now allowed himse!f to be betrayed by it into 
an claborate attempt to set Mr. Schenck right with the public 
in the Emma Mine matter. It would be very unfortunate indeed 
if any such attempt should succeed, for it would greatly add to the 
existing demoralizition of all branches of the civil service. Mr. 
Johnson tells us nothing about General Schenck’s connection with 
the mine that we did not already know. But he does tell the story 


in such a Way—unintentionally, we are quite sure—as to mislead the | ambassador may to-morrow lose his office, while a nobleman cannot lose his 


When General | 


public as to the real nature of the transaction. 


But his good-nature sometimes outruns his | 


Schenck was first announeed as a director and trustee of the Emma 


he made his agreement with Park - we commented on the occurrence 


(Nov. 30, 1871) in the following terms ia a paragraph in * The 
Week”: 


“The piece of news which has excited most talk during the week has 


been that of Mr. Robert C. Schenck’s appearance on the London market as | 


director of a new silver-mining company. This step on his part is a con- 
travention of a pesitive rule of the State Department, which prohibits 
foreign ministers of the Government from engaging in any commercial 
speculation whatever. It is also a contravention of the general sound 
and old-esteblished usage which forbids a man who, as an ambassador, is 


exempt from the jurisdiction of the courts of a country, to engaze in en- | 


terprises in which other men similarly situated may render themselves 
liable to civil or criminal prosecution on the part of its citizens. The 
offence is aggravated in Mr. Schenck's case by the fact that the stock 
which he is lending his official position to push, is what is called a ‘ fancy 
stock,’ in which no trustee, executor, or prudent man would invest in this 
country, and about which we venture to say he does not know anything ; 
and there can be no doubt, for reasons we have given elsewhere, that the 





ation. 5 


general belief will be that he has been paid for the use of his name, and 
this belief will bring diseredit on the Government he represents. Swppos 
ing, too, as is not impossible, the scheme should prove, like hundreds of 


| others of the same kind that have gone before it, one of those { 


closely bordering on a swindle, or prove wholly a swindle, and the st 
arm of the English law should lay hold of his brother-cirectors, what a 
nice position the American eagle would be in, flapping its wings over Mr 
Schenck’s head to save him from the legal consequences ef conduct on the 
moral guilt of which the world would be unanimous.” 

Ina leading article in the same paper, we drew attention to the 
mode in which bubble companies are put on the London market 
by way of showing the probability that the promoters of the Ein 
Mine had secured General Schenek as a direetor for the sake of his 
official title. We said: 

* Next in importance to the command of the press is the command of 
good substantial names on the board of directors, and this is in) England, 
perhaps, a more valuable aid than any other, The usages of the Loudon 
papers of influence make it difficult or impossible to get any direct edit 
riat help in disposing of speculative stocks, and little is Known of *the grout 
and good man’ in the editorial chair, and therefore jess importance is of 
would be attached to anything he said in recommendation of the bonds of 
an * Air-Line’ road or the shares of a Bear's Grease Company. Moreover, 


| small investors in England are not quite so speculative os they are here, 2s 
Even if this knowledge of the changes in the problem wrought since | 


the struggle of hfe is harder, and the chances of getting up after a 
much smaller ; so they cling with some tenacity to consols or well-established 
securities, The darling weakness of the English mind is, however, as every 
body knows, an admiration of rank or official position. There are fer 
Englishmen who have the heart to doubt a lord or even a baronet, or refes 


reverence. On this weakness the speculators in London play with the seme 
adroitness with which speculators here play on the American faith in the 
press, and especially the religious press, and with fully ys much suecess 
Instead of making terms with ‘enterprising publishers. they try to get 
posing names on the board of directors—if these ofa lord or two, or of a 
haronet, so much the better ; a general or colonel is, however, not bad, and 
a knight is better than a mere ‘ esquire.” There have been, es is well known 
to everybody who has had any knowledge of the processes by which spec 
lative securities are forced on the London market, exses in which broken 
down peers and baronets who could not get a pair of boots on credit, have 
lived for years out of sums paid them for the use of their names on the 
board of direction of gold, and silver, and copper, and iron, and coal, and 
oil, and vinegar, and pepper companies ; and it ought to be added that thes 
have found even kinder and more considerate employers among Americans 
than among Englishmen, for the American speculators whe appear in Lon- 
don generally take up the old British Cevices for getting at other people's 
money, and make ingenious improvements in them which greatly increase 
their efliciency. 

‘* We believe there is no ease on record, however, of their having got 
hold of a foreign minister until now, although, of Course, his name would 
have been worth any money to them ; and it must be said that, considering 
the sorrowful experience the public has had in this country of gold and 
silver mines during the last ten vears, there has been a mixture of wudacity 
and dexterity, in securing the name of the American Minister for the direc- 
tion of a Western silver mine. which has never been surpassed in this par 
ticular field. Viewed in the light of recent mining history, it may safely 
be said that any new silver-mine or gold-mine enterprise of which the seenc 
is laid in Utah. or Colorado, or Montana, or Arizona, is presumptively a 
swindje—that is, it may be honest. but the burden of proof lies on the 
romoters. Now, the burden of such proof in the case of this ‘Emma 
Mine’ is. from all we hear, heavy ; and that its promoters should have 
perceived that they would need an ambassador to help them through with 
it, and should have got him, shows them to be men of the highest order of 
ability in their particular line, and yet not men of judgment—for, though 
an ambassador can do a good deal towards selling a fancy stock in a 
flunkevish community, he is, owing to the responsibility of his position, a - 
somewhat unreliable ally, and cannot compare to a nobleman; for an 


title. The selection in this case is doubly unfortunate because, whatever 
Minister Schenck’s name may do for a silver company, plein Robert C. 


eT - é : | Schenck can hardly help it much in England, and would not help it at all 
Mine in November, 1371—the very month, be it observed, in whieh | ; , 


here.” 
Now, here is Mr. Reverdy Johnson's aceount of what actually 
took place, and his own characterization of it : 


** A few days afterwards [after making his acquaintance], Messrs. Stewart 
and Park told Gen. Schenck of the mine and of the object with which they had 
visited London. They explained to him its great value, and enquired whether 
he would not take some of the shares. This the General declined to do until 
he had time toexamine the proofs which they exhibited to him, among which 
was a report of Prof. Silliman. The examination he afterwards made, and, 
being satisfied with its result, he agreed to purchase five hundred shares at 
£20 a share, the price which other sone Pos paid ; but his means being 
limited, and that fact being communicated to Mr. Park, that gentleman 
agreed to loan him, and did loan him, the necessary amount to complete 
the purchase. For the security of this loan Gen Schenck pledged the shares, 
and gave Park as collateral property belonging to him in the United States 
fully sufficient tc meet the obligation, and Mr. Park agreed to guarantee to 
him an annual dividend of 18 per cent., payable monthly. This dividend 


| was paid regularly by the Company for thirteen months to Gren. Schenck 


and the other stockholders. At the time of this agreement, no proposition 








{) The 


Nation. 


n him that Park or Stewart, or cither of them, 
| rf lirectors of the Company, nor did he receive 
Lp ion until several days afterwards, Being then told that this 
} h n ts and the interests of other 
| without thinking there was any official impr 

Dricty © doin isented. and was appointed a director. What in- 
| " } th { W no such improprit y was, among oiber 

t t i y had been formed under a Portugu »char- | 
t i in tramways at Lisbon, of which the Minis- 
f { one of the oldest and most esteemed at this Court. Fieid- 
F | 1) f Saidanha, was the projector and the chairman of thi 
| | 1) id s stock was on thi market. Neither at that tim 

| th m the part of t Duke been censured. 
1 i - referred to Mr. Park had, by its terms, the richt to 
iv time, and did in fact withdraw, so that, in truth, it was 
at l. Gen. Schenck was to receive the amount, apparently 
i dividends were equal to t, and nothing really by iviue 
marantee, when that guarantee was withdrawn. What he did 
ceive, therefore, was strictly dividends, and when these ceased to be made 
he received nothing. The guarantee was of no advantage to him whatever, 
and did not pl him ina situation better than that of the stockholders. 
It impossible to suppose, even if he were a man of a different character. 
that he could have accepted this guarantee under any idea whatever that in 
doing so he would do injustice to the other stockholders 


Here, on the other hand, is Park’s agreement with Sehenck, of 


November 1, 1871, made, be it remarked, a few days after they had 


* Lonpox, November 1.—Hlaving this day made and delivered to T. W. 
Park my promissory note for £10,000, the consideration for which is, that 
sum to be paid for 500 shares in the Emma Silver Mining Company, and 


| Number 549 


Moreover, the demand had to be made 
When the mortgage 


nething to be seeured. 
within a year. [t was not made within a vear. 
was finally given and the above extraordinary agreement cancelled— 
that is, three vears later (May 19, 1874), after the exposure had come 

~Park had lost his right to ask for it. 
credit that he then gave it voluntarily; but his giving it may also 
have been an attempt at the eleventh hour, and when two conti- 
nents were ringing with the story of his disgrace, to give an air of 
honest business to a transaction which for three years previously 
had been one of the ordinary London agreements between a promo- 
ter of a bubble company and a titled ‘ guinea-pig.” 

Now, what consideration did Park get for his great kindness? 
Why, the General’s name on the Board of Directors, of course. Mr. 
Jolnson would have us believe that there was no connection be- 
tween the General’s appearance on the Board and this agreement 
He says in his letter: 


It may have been to Schenck’s 


with Park. 
** At the time of this agreement no proposition was made or intimation 


given him that Park or Stewart, or either of them, desired him to be one 


i 


| of the directors of the Company, nor did he receive such a proposition until 


with the agreement that, if that number of shares of the capital stock shall 
not be allotted to me or distributed by the Board of Directors, he, the said j 
Pa shall make up to me that number ; now then, further to secure to | 


said Park the sum of £10,090 in one year from this date, | hereby agree to 
assign and do assign to him, with power to demand a transfer of the same 
on the books of the Company, 475 shares of my said stock after the same is 
allotted or assigned to me, at the end of one year from this date, or at any 
time thereafter, and to apply the proceeds, not exceeding the amount then 


die on said note, to the payment thereof ; and in addition to this pledge of | 


stock, and as other security on said note, if required by said Park, I hereby 
agree to execute and deliver to him, at any time within one year, on de- 
mand, a mortgage of my house and lot in Washington City, in the United 


States, at the corner of Fourteenth Street and Massachusetts Avenue, which 


i claim to be worth at least $30,000, and guarantee to be subject to no other 
encumbranee, except a deed of trust and note for $5,000 in the hands of | 
Riges & Co,, bankers of that city, being a part of the purchase-money yet 
due from me, and held for the benefit of Mrs. Adams. 


Witness my hand on the day and year above written. 
**Ros’t C. Scuenck.” 
‘}Aeross the face of this document is written: ‘ Mortgage given for 
and this paper cancelled and given up on settlement, May 13, 1874. 
, T. W. Park.’ 
10,000, Lonponx, Noy. 1, 1871. 
Qn or before the Ist day of November, 1872, I promise to pay Trenor 
W. Park ten thousand pounds, for value received. 
Ros’r C. Scnenck. 

* Whereas, Robert C. Schenck proposes to subseribe for (£10,006) ten 
thousand pounds par value of the stock or shares in the Emma Silver Min- 
ing Company, limited, a company proposed to be formed in London ; and, 
whereas, T represent the owners of the property to be sold said Company, 
and am the vendor of the property to be conveyed, and receive in part pay- 
ment of the purehase-money the amount to be paid by said Schenck on his 
proposed subscription ; 

‘* Now, in consideration thereof and of other good considerations, I 
hereby promise and agree with the said Rob’t C. Schenck that said stock or 
shares shall pay a dividend of two per cent. per month while held by said 
Schenck, or that Iwill at any time on the request of said Schenck take from 
him said stock or shares and pay him therefor the par value. 

** Provided always, that if at any time I offer to take said shares or stock 
from said Schenck and pay him therefor the par value, and said Schenek 


several days afterwards. Being then told that this would enable him to 
protect his own interests and the interests of other American stockholders, 
and without thinking there was any official impropriety in so doing, he con- 
sented, and was appointed a director.” 

Mr. Johnson’s acumen has apparently failed him here, for further 
on he lets out the secret of the transaction thus: 

* [t is proper, also, to state that before he Lecame a director he asked to 
he informed who were to be his associates, and this information was given 
him in a note from Mr. Stewart, dated the 3d of November, 1871, and was 
to the effect that they were gentlemen of the highest respectability and 
large wealth, including several Members of Parliament and extensive 
inanufacturers, naming them.” 

It thus appears that while the agreement was signed Nov. 1, Mr. 
Stewart was writing him Nov. 3, or two days later, informing him 
who his associates in the directorship were to be. It is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that this was in answer to an enquiry made 
simultaneously with the signing of the agreement, and that the use 
of his name was a part of the contract. He held the directorship just 
one month, resigning Dee. 6; but this was all the speculators 
needed, for in that short period, according to Mr. Johnson, not only 
had the stock been launched on the market with great success, but 
had actually risen from £20 to £30 a share, and General Schenck 


| only resigned on finding what an uproar the matter made both in 


| after three or four days’ acquaintance. 


declines to receive par for said stock or shares, then I shall from that time | 


be fully discharged from this agreement. T. W. Park. 
mNDON, Nov. 1, 1871. 


* Dee. 2, I871.—Mem.—I have agreed that the guaranty of the dividend 


of two per cent. per month shall be reduced to one and a half per cent. per | 


Ron’r C. 

The reader will observe that by this agreement Park gets nothing, 
hile Schenck obtains a share in a speculation without any risk 
ntracts a debt to Park, but Park takes the stock 
as security. Should it fall below par, Schenck has the right of 
paving Park with it a? par whenever he pleases, and, in addition to 

uarantees him high monthly dividends, and Schenck 
‘chance of making money by the rise in stock. The only 
is that of getting out of his guarantee by offer- 


ScuENCK.” 


’ 
Whatever. He ¢ 


ht Park reserves 
ing par for the shares, which offer, however, Schenck is at liberty 
to refuse. 
Schenck’s bouse for 830,000 is clearly illusory, because there was 





The provision enabling Park to demand a mortgage on | 


England and here. When the shares reached £30, Park, like a 
shrewd fellow, stepped up and offered par for the stock, and 
thus released himself from his guarantee, well knowing that 
Schenck would refuse. Had Schenck been equally shrewd, he 
would have accepted ; but we dare say he was then under the im- 
pression that they would go higher. He has held on to them, and 
perhaps has lost money by them, but we cannot accept as a proof of 
his virtue what may have been simply defective knowledge of the 
character of the speculators into whose hands he had put himself 

The charge of which neither Mr. Johnson nor anybody else can 
clear him is of having lent his name to speculators whom he knew 
very slightly, to help them to sell the stock of a mine of which he 
knew nothing, under such circumstances, and with such forms, as 
to lead English investors to suppose that he, a man of high position, 
had carefully examined the enterprise, and had invested in it his 
own money, and was running the risk of losing it, when the fact 
was that he had not carefully examined the enterprise, and that he 
had invested no money in it, and was running no risk whatever, 
but was the debtor of the vendors, and was really playing the 
part of a stool-pigeon. This is the gist of the transaction, 
stripped of all verbiage. Mr. Johnson, we are sure, will not 
say in cold blood that it is an honorable transaction; but even 
if he does, we trust, for the credit of the national name, he 
will not find many to agree with him. We have read, too, with 
unfeigned surprise Mr. Johnson’s argument that there can be 
nothing wrong in General Schenck’s conduct because the Govern- 
ment bas neither recalled nor reprimanded him. Of all the rascals, 


‘ great and small, by whom the Government bas been served and 
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eheated during the last seven years, Which of them has it dismissed 
except under overwhelining pressure from Congress and public 
opinion, and which of them has it allowed to retire into private 
life without a certificate of good character? Is not this callous in- 


difference to the character of its subordinates one of the features of 
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the present Administration which has caused and is causing honest 
and patriotic men most distress; and could there be a more striking 
illustration of the corrupting influence of use and wont than the 
citation, by a man of Mr. Johnson’s standing, as a proof of an officer's 


innecence, of the fuet that the friend and companion and patron of 


Boss Shepherd had neither censured nor punished him ? 

The part the poor Duke of Saldanha, General Schenck’s ‘“ very 
much esteemed friend,” has been made to play in this affair asa 
precedent is almost droll. ‘The Duke, who is a man of great wealth, 
and is trying patriotically to revive industry and enterprise in his poor 
and sloth-stricken country, invested heavily in a Portuguese rail- 
way, and became a director of the company. Therefore we are 
told there was nothing wrong in General Schenck’s pretending to 


invest, when he invested nothing, in a speculative enterprise of 


which he knew nothing, and into which, if sound, the capitalists 
of two of the richest countries in’ the world were sure to rush. 
It remiuds us of the use to which Sir Robert Walpole is now 
constantly put by American jobbers and peculators. If you remark 
to one of these gentlemen that his corruption is shameful and 
dangerous, he is almost sure to ask you if you remember how cor- 
rupt English politics was in the days of Walpole. If you answer in 
the affirmative, he will ask you again whether English official life 
is not now pure; and if you say yes, he will declare joyously that 
American polities will also work out into purity eventually; and 
then begin stealing and cheating again with unbroken zeal and 
cheerfulness. 
constant a feature in current apologies for raseality in public life, 
that we are almost surprised it has not made its appearance in Mr. 
Jvhnson’s letter. 


EFFECT ON EUROPE OF THE SUEZ PURCHASS®. 
Paris, December 17, 1875. 

Tt. happy settlement of the A/abama claims has made England free, and 

has allowed her to play again a part in European affairs. It must be 

confessed that Mr. Disraeli has understood much better than Mr. Gladstone 

the true interests and the true temper of the English nation. While every- 

body in England was turning against the North during the War of Seces- 


sion ; while Mr. Gladstone pronounced his unfortunate praise of Jefferson | 


Davis, ‘‘ He has made an army, he has made a navy, he has made a nation,” 
Mr. Disraeli preserved a prudent silence ; he foresaw what nobody around 
him would see, that the American people would successfully struggle for 
the Constitution and for the Union. So long as England could fear that 


Nation. 


| 


In fact, a Walpole paragraph has now become so 


if she were at war with a European power new Alabamas might issue | 


from the American ports and sweep her commerce from the seas, she was 
crippled, and she had nothing with which to cover her impotence but non- 
intervention and economical theories. Mr. Gladstone was the candid 
exponent of this policy ; but whoever knows England well must see that 
she is not yet resigned to playing the part of a mere witness in the drama 
of history. Her enormous wealth is like a river which is constantly swollen 
by rivulets ; her colonies are as necessary to her as her constitution ; she 
must be an Asiatic empire in order to remain a European empire. 

Mr. Disraeli has seized his opportunity, and he has made a brilliant 
rentrée, as we say of an actor who has left the stage for some time and who 
comes again before the public. He has hit upon a scheme which could not 
but strike the imagination of the whole world. We recognize in the mys- 
terious ally of the Egyptian Khbedive the author of ‘Coningsby’ and of 
‘Lothair,’ the man who cares little for precedents and for old rules, and 
who knows what the real forces are that govern modern society. In 
‘ Lothair,’ Disraeli has described the struggle of the Ultramontane secret 
societies and of fhe Revolutionary secret societies ; and who could say that 
the Jesuits on one side and the Communists on the other do not represent 
the two opposite poles of modern politics ? Looking for the forces which 
were at the command of England, Disraeli saw the huge force which is 
known under the name of capital. Let Prussia, Austria, Russia muster 
their millions of armed men, England can muster millions of pounds ster- 
ling. But England has something better than millions of pounds at her 
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eommand : she bas in India an unlimited supply ot men 


turn into soldiers. Net that such soldiers could meet European at 
they could very well, under English officers, occu 

the Isthmus of Suez, and the Valley of the Nile. It 
next to impossible, for any power to land an arm) 


} 


ranean Sea is free to the English squadron ; impossible, or next 


possible, for Russia to send an army by land to Egypt. The Ten Thousand 
of Xenophon have left us a record of their wonderful march ; but w! 
would become of a Russian Xenophon on his way from the shores of th 
Black Sea, and on his way to Syria and the Isthmus ? Alexan 

his Greek legions to the very Valley of the Indus, but Asia Miner is now 
impoverished that a large army could not well live oil it. ‘1 


of the Isthmus of Suez would secure India for England, and. 
India would secure Egypt and the Isthmus, for in the Persian G 
the Red Sea England ean find no rival ; the sea of the Pharao! 
an English lake. England holds.its key at Aden 

Looking at it from all points of view, it is impossible 1 


strategy of Mr. Disraeli. To have abandoned the bankrupt Sultan 
fate ; to have confessed that all the declarations in favor of the int 
the Ottoman Empire were mistakes, without gaining any posit 

for England, would have been on the part of the English n 
abdication. But seeing the Ottoman Empire on the verge of 1 
knowing, as he did, that the three Emperors wished to exclude | 
from the final settlement of the Turkish question, Disracli felt tha 
thing must be done: while, on the chess-board of the East, kings 
pawns were moving in the dark round Constantinople, he boldly ady 
his queen and placed her on the Isthmus of Suez. It is idle for th 
mist and for other newspapers to discuss the purchase of the S 


its own merits, to count the votes in the General Assembly of 
holders, to treat the matter in a financial point of 
bought these #77,000 shares, he acted not as the director a bank . 


} ‘ 


a statesman. He indirectly informed Europe that he had cl 
tive in the Eastern Question ; he behaved like a general who eon 


line and says: ‘*On this line I will fight my battle.” Europe was t 


by surprise ; for everybody was beginning to imagine that the B l 
had grown old and tame, and that his claws were cut. It is ‘ ‘ 
underestimate or undervalue any power, The Emperor N ; I 
believe, during the negotiations which preceded the Crimean War, ti 
England would go to war. Count Brunoff, wi 1 been in | | 

1840, and who knew Lord Palmerston intimately, kept ir 

perial master that the rage of the City over the despatches of Sir Hamilton 
Seymour would soon be dissipated ; that the English people did 1Gan 
war, Nicholas learned too late that his ambassador had he Vis 

The Cobden school is weaker now in England than it was before the © 
mean war, because since that time foree has become the m 


For more than ten years the English army has been slowly and « 
reorganizing ; they only need more men to fill them 


up. I have it from a French general who followed the autumn ma 


its cadres are splendid : 
in England that the small English force is a perfect nucleus ; he admired 
the horses, the equipments, the men, the commissariat ; In fact, everything. 
Let us now imagine a few thousands of such troops, a few marines landin 
in Egypt ; who could dislodge them ? The Pasha would soon become 2 mere 
riny of 
must be 


vassal, like some Indian Rajah ; English officers could organize an a 
Fellahs ; Sepoys could be sent by the thousand from India. We 
prepared to see England throw aside the thin veil of her ambition, tale 
possession of the Isthmus, and reduce the Khedive to th 
lieutenant of Great Britain. 

France was at first a little dismaved on hearing that the Suez Canal, 


rank of a mer 


the work of her engineers, the 
English hands 


work of her diplomacy, had fallen into 
On second thought the French were rapidly reconciled 
There was a 
time when we cared much for our influence in the East, but that time i 
past. The world will not forget that the canal is our work, that we cut 
in spite of Lord Palmerston and his engineers, who made the most 


the semi-annexation of the Isthmus to the British domains. 


t 
awful 
prophecies about the danger of letting the Mediterranean Sea run into the 
Red Sea. Let the trade of the whole world pr fit by our efforts : 
after all, cannot confiscate the canal. FE: 


England, 


gland made no efforts in favor of 


France at the end of the late war: but, then, neither did anybody else, 
Who dared to oppose, in the slightest degree, the ambition of Germany ? 
France knows the Eastern Question no longer ; 
left for her, and she has no desire, no right. to tie her fate to any other. 
Let the three Emperors settle the fate of Constantinople, of Bosnia, of 
Herzegovina, of Bulgaria, of Roumelia, of Greece, of the Turks and their 
Sultan, we will look quietly on. We remember the Danish question : 


there is ] ut on question 











8 The 


Austrinns and Pruszinns entered the Duchies together, and Sadowa fol- 
lowed, It is easy enough at a great banquet to drink each other’s health. 
The great Emperors may talk as if they were angels come down from 
What does the word ** peace” signify 
in the moaths of men who cannot appear except in uniform, who spend 


heaven te bring peace to the world 


their lives in holding reviews ? Shall we believe in the profound affection 
xv Francis Joseph for Emperor Wilhelm? Are there no bones 


left in the fields of Sadowa 2 With the best willin the world, the solution 


Nation. 


of the Eastern Question is an extremely diflicult problem, Turkey might 
lecome a sort of Switzerland of the East, for nature has prepared her 
better for a confederacy of small states than for an empire. You will find 


in the Valley of the Danube end in the peninsula of the Balkan many 
races, many religions, an extraordinary variety of culture. The Turks 
themselves cannot all be thrown into the Bosphorus, even if, according to 
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to their force, it is only, perhaps, by showing that the method recom- 
mended has succeeded wherever tried. The following quotations show that 
the experiment succeeded where the conditions were much less favorable 
than they are among us. Referring to Lord Cornwallis’s administration in 
India, Col, Chesney suys : 

** In vain was it asserted that, however well men were paid in India, at 
that distance they coutd not refrain from fee-taking or corruption in some 
form. The henorable soul of Cornwallis revolted at this theory.” . . . 
**T am doing [writes Cornwallis] everything I can to reform the Company’s 
servants, to teach thein to be more economical in their mode of living, and 
to look forward to a moderate competency ; and I flatter myself I have not 
hitherto labored in vain. But if all chance of saving any money and re- 


_ turning to England without acting dishonestly is removed, there will be an 


the old and cherished prophecy which has become an article of faith among | 
the Rajahs, a Christian emperor come back to Constantinople and enter ; 


Saint-Sophia on horseback. But this confederacy I am speaking of, will it 
he independent and neutralized like Switzerland ¢ It seems hardly possible, 
in the present state of the population, with so many rivalries and old 
fends. ‘The Roumanians believe themselves to be a dominant race ; so do 
the Serbs, who are not so numerous, but who are distinguished for energy 
and courege : so do the Greeks, who still wrap themselves in the glorious 
memories of the Hellenic civilization. And if the Eastern confederation 
oer constellation of states is not quite independent, it will be constantly 
placed between the two opposite poles of Austria and of Russia, 

It is the clear interest of Germany that Austria should become more and 
more an Eastern power. The interests of Prussia in the Valley of the 
Danube ere only indirect, but are none the less strong ; the time may be 
forescen when tho triple alliance of the present hour may be replaced by 
a sort of triangular fight. The rapid and bold move of England in Egypt 
has thrown the three powers into a sort of confusion: they are halting on 
the eve of the great events which everybody foresees, but of which nobody 
can well sce the development and the end. We can say at least : *‘ Suave 
mari magno turbantibus wquora ventis.” France must remain quiet 
and neutral; she has trouble enough at home. She is steadily reorganizing 
her army, her finances ; but she is still torn by conflicting parties. She 
tries constitutions, senates, republics with or without republicans : she has 
not vet found her equilibrium. This chaotic state has one advantage, at 
least : it will hinder France from recommeneing some gigantic folly like 
the Crimezn war. Necessity will do for us what our wisdom perhaps 


, | 
would not do: lut in reality France feels very keenly that she owes it to 


herecif to husband her resources, net to expose herself to any unnecessary 
perils, She has no desire to play the first power in the Eastern Question ; 
she knows that in a storm many things must sometimes be thrown over- 
bourd to make the ship lighter. The approaching settlement of the Eastern 
Question must, therefore, and will remain entirely confided to the political 
wisdom and to the forces of England, of Russia, of Austria, and of Ger- 


many. Italy is embitious, but will be too wise to endanger herself; the | 


Latin races form, therefore, for the present, as it were, an island of peace 
in Europe. 





Correspondence. 
AN EXAMPLE OF CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


To tor Epivor or THe Natiox : 








Sra: Your articles on civil-service management (and mismanagement) 
must have attracted attention, and it is to be hoped that they will exert 


a influence proportionate to their merit. I call special attention to the | 


following quotation from your first editorial article in No. 543, which gives 


your views in a few words, and contains the only true doctrine of civil- | 


service reform : 

‘*The modern scientific method |¢.e., of maintaining the efficiency of a 
government service] which is in use in all other first-class Christian states, 
is to organize the civil service on principles of human nature, and secure 
honesty and efficiency by dentatihing temptation and stimulating —. 
. . . That is to say, they recognize the value of character, and emp 
imen who, by having behaved well under observation for a long time, show 
that they are likely to behave well in the future ; they recognize the weak- 
ness of the best men by shielding them as much as possible against tempta- 
tion, by the provision of careful checks, by the payment of good salaries, or 
giving the equivalent of good salaries in the shape of security of tenure or 
social consideration.” 


These opinions should be held by all thoughtful persons, and, doubtless, 
nre held by all who are not blinded by party zeal. If anything can be added 


ov | 


end of my reformation.” . . ‘Those effects began to appear sooner 


: than viceroy or minister could have hoped ; for we find Cornwallis writing 


thus, four months after the receipt of this assurance [t.e., of Dundas’s at- 
tention to his suggestions]: ‘ The a has many valuable servants ; 
the temper of the times is changing. Men are beginning to contrast their 
present expenses and their future views.’ His unwearied war upon sine- 
cures, jobbery, and fraud had already reduced the expenditure within the 
estimates, ‘which never,’ he writes, ‘happened before’ ; while the civil 


_ service was beginning to feel the advantage held out to it by the honester 


system which refused [to use Cornwallis’s i ‘to place men in great 
and responsible situations, where the prosperity of our affairs must depend 
on their exertions as well as integrity, without giving them the means in a 
certain number of years of ——s honestly and openly a moderate for- 
tune.’ (* Essays in Military Biography,’ pp. 301, 302, 303.) 

¥ AS. 


Botrerotrt Sprinas, Va., Dec. 29, 1875, 


CLEWS AND CLUES. 
To THe Eprror oF Tur NATION: 


Sir: You are right ; but what is 4730 remarkable about the dispute be- 


' tween Mr, Henry Clews and the ** eminent firm of B. H. Cheever and James 


Van Buren “is that this Cheever is the same Cheever whom Mr. Clews re- 
commended his friend and fellow-director, Stockwell, to employ in his 
Washington lobby in 1872, upon the express ground that the eminent 
Cheever had helped the eminent Clews to get the fiscal agency! (See the 
report of the Pacific Mail investigation of last winter.) 

It is also remarkable that when it came out that ‘* Nestor ” Shaw and 
the eminent Cheever had both obtained such employment through Mr. 
Clews, that gentleman made speed to save himself by saying that he had, 
indeed, introduced Shaw to Stockwell, but didn’t know what for [of course 
not; they never do], but kept silence as to the emjnent Cheever. 

It is also remarkable that although nobody knows Mr. James Van Buren, 
the eminent banker, everybody here knows the eminent lobbyist, Mr. B. H. 
Cheever—everybody, that is, except Mr. Clews, who thought he was ‘‘a re- 
tired merchant”! Dear me! 

It is also remarkable that the eminent Cheever’s counsel in his suit 
against Clews should be the same firm that got the former managers of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company last February to sue (in the newpapers) 
all the recipients of the ‘‘ subsidy corraption fund ”—except Cheever, and 
a few more ! 

Now, write me down 
An Humpie Fottower or CivEs. 


WasHineton, D.c , 1875, 











Notes. 





/ 

TT last number of Vol. IX. of the American Naturalist contains among 

other articles of interest a paper on ‘* Odontornithes,” by Prof. 0. C. 
Marsh, the discoverer of these important fossil birds with teeth, which form 
a connecting link with the reptile class ; and a paper on ‘“‘ Plants that Eat 
Animals,” by Mrs. Mary Treat. The first number of Vol. X., with H. 0. 
Houghton & Co.’s imprint, is distinguished by a cover with a new and im- 
proved design, and its contents are purposely of a more popular character 


| than heretofore. A department of Geography and Exploration has been 


added to the General Notes, and departments of Scientific News, Proceed- 
ings of Societies, and Scientific Serials (selected contents) add to the com- 
pleteness of the scheme. The borrowing of illustrations from books re- 
viewed, which is so attractive a feature of Nature, is here imitated in the 
case of Judge Caton’s ‘Summer in Norway.’ Dr. A. 8. Packard, jr., will 
hereafter edit the Naturalist.——Prof. F. W. Putnam, Dr. Packard’s late 
colleague, has been appointed Civilian Assistant on the United States Sur- 
veys west of the 100th meridian conducted by Lieut. Geo. M. Wheeler, and 
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The Nation 


is already oceupied in preparing a report on the abundant and very valuable 


archwologicai and ethnological material collected by the exploration in 
Arizona, New Mexico, and California, The report will be profusely illus- 
trated, and, we may venture to predict, will be the beginning of our scien- 
tific knowledge of the prehistoric civilization of the above-named regions. 
——The Tribune has, after an interval of many years, resumed the publica- 
tion of an index to its vearly issues, an instrument which would seem quite 
indispensable to the editing of any first-class daily paper. It is needless to 
add that the uses of such an index are not confined to the office of the 
paper for which it is prepared, nor to its subscribers 
well dispense with it. In size and appearance this index will resemble the 
Tribune with which it will also be bound up as well as sold 
separately.——The Surgeon-General’s Annual Report shows a rather closer 
agreement than common in the health of the white and colored troops of 
the United States Army, the percentages of sickness being almost exactly 
the same. But the blacks still hold the second place in point of vitality, 
losing 16 per thousand to 11 of the whites. The Surgeon-General’s Office 
has also published a very comprehensive ‘ Report on a Plan for Transport- 
ing Wounded Soldiers by Railway in Time of War,’ by Surgeon George A. 
Otis, U.S.A. The oceasion of this report was the free offering to our 
Government of a plan of transportation devised by a Russian, Dr. Zavo- 
dovsky. Dr. Otis reviews the whole subject (which dates from the Italian 
campaign of 1859), and illustrates with wood-engravings all the essential 
features of the various contrivances. At the close he gives a bibliography 
of railway hospital transport. The Report isa mine of information. 
Col. James B. Fry has, with the assistance of Lieut.-Col. G. Norman 
Lieber and Prof Asa B. Gardner, prepared and privately printed a * Sketch 
of the Adjutant-General’s Department, United States Army, from 1775 to 
1875, with some general remarks on its province, and : 
officers.’ 


> ho newspaper can 


Almanae, 








This monograph, slight as it is in bulk, must have required much 
laborious research, and will be justlye valued as a contribution to our Cen- 
tennial literature. The office of Adjutant-General has been continuous 
only since 1802, and the Department only since 1813. A correspondent 
writes us: ‘* In Prof. Severiui’s Italian translation of the Japanese novel, 
‘Rin-Tei,’ by Tane Hico, he states that ‘it has been made known in 
America.’ Can any, of your readers inform me if it has been published 
here, by whom, and under what name ?”——The indefatigable Paul 
Lacroix has in preparation, for early publication by M. Fontanes, an 
‘Iconographie Molicresque,’ 
liographie Moliéresque,’ recently reviewed by us. Ginn Bros., Boston, 
announce ‘Selections from Burke, Bacon, and Webster,’ with critical notes, 








a register of its 


intended as a companion volume to his ‘ Bib- | 


| engineer, 


by Rev. H. N. Hudson ; and a revised edition of Arnold’s * English Litera- | 


ture.” 





** PD. S.” desires us to say that at the close of his letter, which 
we published last week, he had written: ** the feeling among business men 
is one of hopefidness for the future,” 
it. 





A correspondent writes us that the contributor of the article en the 
Yale and Harvard Catalogues was mistaken in asserting that Natural 
Theology, Constitutional History, General Philology, and the History of 
English Literature are taught at Yale but not at Harvard ; for although 
these studies do not appear in the Harvard Catalogue with just these titles, 
they are discoverable in the examination-papers. 
the case, at least in regard to Natural Theology and Constitutional History. 


—The Evening Post, as we expected, fails to produce any defence to the 
charge of ‘journalism ” we made against it last week. 


to make. It confines itself to telling a story about some one being ducked 


instead of hopelessness, as we printed | 


We believe that such is | 


It has no quotaiions | 


in a pond, and talks vaguely about the ‘‘drift” of a great number of | 


articles, without giving names or dates. It also commits, strange to say. 


another act of ‘*journalism” by repeating some of the remarks on the | 


Nation to which we objected, leaving out the essential word ** all.” This 
sort of performance would not be possible in a private room between gen- 
tlemen. It ought not to be possible between newspapers. We accordingly 
admonish the Posi severely, and warn it against the repetition of these of- 
fenees. How much more manly is the course of the Times! This paper, 
when detected in ‘* journalism,” far from whiffing and quibbling 


1g, main- 
tains a dead but dignified silence. 


—What is most striking about Miss Woolson’s paper on the Oklawaha, 
in the January Harper's, is its distinctly Southern literary value. The 
ladies-at least of her party on the two days’ trip up this tributary of the St. 
John, might have just before been interested spectators, as Queens of Love, 
Beauty, ete., at a “tournament.” To the Northern reader they seem as 
curious as anything in the scenery amid which they flirted with their cav- 
aliers, and recited poetry, and pronounced brown eyes as heartless and more 
dangerous than ‘‘the calmest blue or the coldest gray.” 





A paper descrip- | 


{) 


tive of * Cambridge on the Charles” contains a good deal of 
information 
ars and other 


entertaining 
more or less accessible, about Harvard College and the sch 
notables of the town, past and present, 
tions in abundance, but 
lent—that of 


progress of 


Chere are illustra 
of the portraits only one can be pronounced ex 
Mr. Howells Dr. 

the exact sciences during the first century of 
Dr. Theodore more brietly tells of what Ameri: 
natural science. 


Surnard finishes his learned review of t! 


the Republic, il 
Cell ans have achieved i 


Of neck svity, the se revic Ws cover lds ndvat 1 


and are therefore goed reading for other than Centennial rea 

t ¢ 
—The most important article in the Gelcry for January is by Captai 

Raymond, of the Corps of Engineers, on the National Surveys, and is ma 


the wor 
knowledge, 
sons. The 


rest of the magazine does not call for special remark. 


an argument in favor of placing these surveys under the Engineer Bureau 
It must be admitted that the writer makes out a very strong case—a ¢ 

tco, resting on so many points that it is not easy to condense his ent 
argumeiit 


re 
At the same time, his argument is not entirely valid any fa 
ther than that it favors piacing the control of the surveys under the head in 
question ; it does not justify the conclusion that civilians should not bs 
tolerated in such work except in entirely subordinate capacities. It 

this point that the real difficulty begins. That the present division of 
surveys between the Department of the Interior and that of War, leading 
mo b 


as it does to the same work being «i y different parties and under 


the 
conduct t! 
surveys, will, we think, be very generally conceded by careful readers 
Captain Raymond's paper. 


different systems, is an evil, and that the Engineer Bureau is 


which, above all, is best qualified to scleet the men who shall 
of 
No better illustration need be given of the su 
perior qualifications of the present Chief of Engincers in this respect t] 

his selection of Mr. Clarence King to conduct the survey of the fortieth 
parallel. But the reason why men of science generally look with dread 
upon the proposed plan is that they regard it as a step to the entire exelu- 
sion of civilians from all positions of credit on the work. If they are to be 
employed at ail, it may be as subordinates tomen who really know less than 
they themselves, and who are to receive the credit of their brains. It may 
be replied that the very same objection would lie against the selection of 


head by the Interior 


1 
such a he ad 
would be more likely to be incompetent and to need the help of sub- 
ordinates superior to himself, than an engineer officer would. But in 
this case the civilian would have a much better chance to expose the short- 
comings of his chief or to get him changed, than if that chief were an army 


Department or by 


Congress, since 


The corps of engineers constitutes a sort of aristocraey—some- 
thing entirely abhorrent to the scientific spirit of our times, It is true that 
its aristocracy is exclusively one of intellect, combined with the highes 
moral qualities, and therefore possessed of more claims on our consideration 
than any other aristocracy—one, indeed, of which our nation may well be 
proud, If any man of sufficient intellect could become a member of it. and 
if every member who showed the slightest decay of intellect dropped out ef it 
ipso facto, we should be ready to put almost any department of the Govern- 
ment into its hands. 


But there is only one way into it, and that way lies 
through West Point. 


If, in placing the surveys under the Engineer Office, 
it were well understood to be a purely administrative measure, designed to 
secure the unity of plan and action so much needed, and to secure the 
selection of men by those best acquainted with what was to be done, there 
would, we apprehend, be little objection to it in any disinterested quarter. 
But the general fear entertained by the civilian naturalists and geologists of 
the country, that the proposed measure would in some way interfere with 
their portion of the work, or would result in their being placed in personal 
relations with the chiefs of the surveys less pleasant than those which sub- 
What military 
direction might result in we see in the case of the Army Signal Office, with 


sist when the chiefs are civilians, is not wholly groundless. 


barely a solitary civilian scientist in its employ, keeping as widely as possi- 
ble aloof from the science of the country. 
—* Shel, And how doth my cousin, your bedfellow * and your fairest daugh- 
ter, and mine, my god-daughter Ellen ? 
* Silence, Alas! a black ouzel, cousin Shallow ™ 
—h. Henry 1V., pt. 2, a. iii. ee. 2 
What did Justice Silence mean by calling his daughter *‘* a black ouzel * ? 
is the puzzle on which contributors to Nofes and Queries have been exercis- 
ing their ingenuity of late. 
nette” 





One guesses that Ellen was 


‘a comely bru- 
: another, that she was ** 


stil] unmarried—a solitary bird” ; a third 
finds her described in ornithology as *‘ naturally shy and suspicious, jealous 
and distrustful,” ete. No one suggests the explanation which to simple, 
non-critical readers might seem to lie on the surface. The owlish Silenc: 
will accept none of his gossip’s compliments. He may have * been merry 
twice and once ere now,” but is become pessimist and grumbler. Ail the 


world goes wrong with him when he is sober, Shallow—who believes that 











10 The Nation. 


ot phra ive surely, and ever were, very commendable "—asks after 

his friend’s sou: ‘* IT dare say, my cousin William is become a good scholar. 
il l ai Oxi | still, is he not ? ** Tne ed, sir, fo ny ¢ pat,” is the sad 
! ) . ‘Many of mine old acquaintance are dead,” chirrups Shallow. 
\\ { yw, cousin,” groans Silence. In the same humor, he 
meets the « mu plimne nt to his * fairest daughter” **No wh tle blackbird, 
alas ! only a black ouzel, one of the commonest sort.” ‘* A poor virgin, 
iu ill-favored thing, sir, but mine own ”’—as Touchstone puts it. The 


ouzel was the cominon blackbird. We do not find that the name, in Shak- 
spere’s time, was ever given to other species, though the French (and 


adopted English) merle was sometimes extended to the field-fare. a larger 
thrush 
Blacke byrdes or ovsy/s, among wild foule hath the chiefe prayse, for lyghtnes 
of digestion,’ ete.—Sir 7. E/yoA, ¢ ! of h, 1534 _ 
Ovese'l, the bird called a Blacte mucke, with a yellow beake, a Jlacke bird.” 
Brreta Alretrie, 1580 ‘ 
‘Verlo Aun wesell, a Blackmacke, a merle, or Blacke-bird.’*—F/orio. 1611. 
* Me 4 Mea le, Owsell, Blackbird. WVerle nvir, The Blackbird or ordinarix 
0 hy ( rai 


Chapman’s 
: “ Black, black as an ouzel,”’ 
and Shakspere’s 
* The ouzel cock. so black in hue,” 
have been cited by writers in Notes and Queries. A white ouzel was a pro- 
verbial rarity—** Rara avis in terris, nigroque simillima cygno.” Cotgrave 


{under Merle) gives the saying: ‘Je vous donneray vn merle blane,” as 
equivalent to ** 1 will performe impossibilities, or bestow on you a most rare 


we 3. 


rift.” ‘* Alas!” says Silence, ‘*I have only an ‘ ordinarie owsell,’ cousin 


hallow.’ 


—Paper-money seems to have in Italy as well as in the United States 


the effect of inflating the demand for damages in libel suits. Full reports 
of the trial and conviction of Mr. $8. W. Healy, in Florence, for defaming 
the character of Mr. Pierce Connelly, the sculptor, have not yet reached us, 
Mr. Healy, we believe, is in high spirits over the result, and is confident of 
a reversal of judgment in the Court of Appeals. He states that Mr. Con- 


nelly’s first appreciation of the injury done his reputation was 200,600 lire | 


($40,000) ; ‘at the time of trial he came down to 35,000 lire, and at the 
last moment to 25,000. The Court gave him nothing.” 

—The necrology of 1875 is not so full of distinguished names as that of 
i874. Among sovereigns and rulers few have died. The Emperor of 
China had the distinction of being one of the youngest, if not one of the 
most important of them. In Europe there died Frederie William IL, ex- 
Elector of Hesse-Cassel, grandson of the Frederic II. who made the name of 
** TTessian” odious in this country, and a monarch “out of business” since 
1866, when Prussia annexed his domain ; and ex-Emperor Ferdinand I. of 
Austria, a very feeble sovereign, whose abdication was the one good stroke 
of his reign. In the professions most closely connected with government 
there have been several noticeable deaths. In the army and navy England 
has lost Commodore James Graham Goodenough, a very promising officer, 
who prepared the wayfor the annexation of the Fiji Islands, and was mur- 
dered by the South Sea Islanders ; Lieut.-General Sir James Hope Grant ; 


Sir Henry Kellett, a very active naval officer, who served with especial dis- | 
tinction in the war with China, and rescued Captain McClure, the Arctic ex- 
plorer, in 1852-53. In this country there have occurred the deaths of 
Major-General Lorenzo Thomas, an efficient and respected officer, who had | 


the misfortune to earn a short non-professional notoriety from the ad in- 
ferim appointment of Secretary of War given him by Andrew Johnson ; 


Rear-Admiral Charles H. Bell, a midshipman of 1812; Rear-Admiral 
Napoleon Collins, who ran down and captured the Florida in Bahia | 
Bay, and was afterwards court-martialled and suspended for it; and | 


General George E. Pickett, a West Point graduate, who distinguished him- 
self on the Confederate side in the rebellion. In Europe have died General 
Heinrich von Zastrow, a member of a distinguished military family, specially 
commended for gallantry by the German Emperor during the Franco- 
Prussian war ; General Charles-Auguste Frossard, governor of the Prince 
Tinperial, and opposed to Von Zastrow, if we remember right, at Saarbriicken ; 
the Swiss General-in-Chief, Guillaume-Henri Dufour, who saved his country 
from the ** Sonderbund ” in 1848; and Vice-Admiral Cyrille-Pierre-Théodore 
Laislice, who led two scientific Government expeditions around the globe. 
he deit'isof American politicians have been numerous. The list is headed, 
of cise, by Andrew Johnson, who signalized his short reappearance in 
politics by a bitter and characteristic opposition to the dominant party. 
Besile; Mr, Johnson there were Henry Wilson, Vice-President of the 
UnilslS!ates, whose history of the anti-slavery struggle gives him a place in 
anot ier department than that of polities ; Senator William A. Bucking- 
bam of Connecticut ; Senator O. S. Ferry of the same State; Jesse D. 
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Bright, expelled from the Senate in 1862 for a letter of introduction to 
Jcffarson Davis rcecmmending a ycung man who had an improved firearm 
to offer the Confederacy; General Andrew Jackson Hamilton, ex-Governor 
, journalist, volunteer in the Mexican war, 
anti-slavery politician, Federal general, and U.S. Senator. Abroad, John 
Mitchel, the Irish agitator and journalist, died almost immediately after two 
elections for Tipperary ; the first resulting in a vote of expulsion from the 


of Texas; Francis P. Blair, jr 


House of Commons, and the second promising much trouble. He was followed 
by his brother-in-law, John Martin, member for Meath, and also a nationalist, 
but much respected. Count Charles de Remusat, orator, politician, author, 
Jarnac, French Ambassador at London, also died, From politics to jour- 
nalism is but a step, and we may mention here Frederick Hudson, for 
along time managing editor of the Herald, and author of a history of 
journalism ; and Henry Clapp, the founder of the Saturday Press, a very 
bright and clever organ of the now almost extinct school of New York 


begianing and ending his career as a supporter of M. Thiers, and Count de 


3ohemians. 


—Science in America has suffered a more than ordinary loss in the 
deaths of Professor Joseph Winlock, director of the Cambridge Observa- 
tory ; of Chauncey Wright, for a long time connected with the Nautical 
Almanac; and of Amasa Walker, the. political economist. England, 
too, has suffered heavily in the deaths of Sir Charles Lyell, to whom, more 
perhaps than to any other one man, is due the credit of having established 
geology as a strictly inductive or positive science ; Professor J. E. Cairnes, 
distinguished in England as a political economist, but in this country 
as author of a work on the ‘Slave Power’; Sir Charles Wheatstone, one 
of the foremost experimental investigators of the century ; Sir William 
Edmond Logan, the organizer and for a long time the head of the Cana- 
dian Geological Survey ; Admiral Sherard Osborne, admirable as an officer, 
a man of letters, and an Arctic explorer; Sir John Gardner Wilkin- 
son, the great Egyptologist ; W. J.°"Henwood, the mining geologist ; and 
John Williams, for many years assistant-secretary of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society, and discoverer of an improved process for taking impres- 
sions of ancient inscriptions, which was eclipsed by the progress of photo- 
graphy. On the Continent several deaths of importance have occurred, 
among others those of Dr. Oscar Peschel, of Leipzig, geographer, 
editor, and author ; Claude-Louis Mathieu, a member of the French 
Academy cf Sciences, and well known as an astronomer ; Mare S¢guin, 
engineer, reputed inventor of tubular boilers applied to locomotives and 
of suspension-bridges; Dr. Ferdinand Hitzig, Orientalist and Biblical 
critic ; Samuel Heinrich Schwabe, discoverer of the periodicity of the 
solar spots and of the eccentricity of Saturn’s ring ; Dr. Wilhelm Bleek, 
comparative philologist ; Georg Heinrich August von Ewald, the great 
German Orientalist and Biblical critic ; Professor Friedrich Wilhelm 
August Argelander, an astronomer said to have performed the feat of 
charting more than three hundred thousand stars ; Gustave Thuret, an 
eminent botanist ; Dr. Hermann Ebel, the successor of Bopp at Berlin ; 
Marie-Armand-Pascal d’Avezac, at one time president of the French Geo- 
graphical Society, one of the founders of the Paris Ethnological Society, and 
a prolific writer on geographical subjects. 


—The Church during the past year has sot lost so many/well-known 
members as the law. In England, the most noted lawyer who died was 
Lord St. Leonards, distinguished as a conveyancer and leading Chancery 
practitioner and as author of several legal treatises, the chief one being that 
on ‘ Vendors and Purchasers’ ; he was Lord Chancellor both of England and 
Ireland, and his name will be remembered outside the profession for a long 
time by the very remarkable circumstances attending the, proof of his lost 
will by memory. While Germany has lost Robert von Mohl, the great Heidel- 
berg lecturer on jurisprudence, in this country we note the deaths of Horace 
Binney, one of the oldest lawyers in the United States and the oldest living 
graduate of Harvard College ; Thomas A. Jenckes, formerly member of Con- 
gress, a leading patent lawyer, and for some time engaged in promoting 
civil-service reform at Washington ; Judge Joel Parker, formerly Chief- 
Justice of New Hampshire and afterwards professor at Cambridge ; Judge 
Lewis B. Woodruff, one of our United States circuit judges, and a sound 
lawyer of the generation of Charles O’Conor, Oakley, Duer, Murray Hoff- 
man, and Daniel Lord ; Judge heron Metcalf, formerly on the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts and author of a valuable little treatise on contracts. 
The most distinguished preacher who died during the year was a French- 
man—Athanase-Josué Coquerel, since the death of his father, 1868, at 
the head of French Protestants. In England, the church and letters also 
have lost Bishop Thirlwall, the historian of Greece, and Charles New, the 
' young missionary who made the first successful aseent of the equatorial 
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snow-mountain Kilimanjaro ; while in this country Charles G. Finney, the 
revivalist preacher, a greater Moody of a former generation, died. 

—Pure literature has suffered most heavily in Eurepe through the death 
of {ans Christian Andersen. Among the deceased men of letters are to 
be noted : Crétineau Joly, a fervent Legitimist, founder of a paper called 


Le Vendéen, and author of one or two historical works; 





Foucher, brother-in-law of Victor Hugo, and a active Romanticist 


Quinet, the ‘father of democracy,” as he was called by Gambetta 
author of many historical works, chiefly of an advanced liberal and propa- 
eandist type, and probably likely to be best remembered as having made 
modern France acquainted with the modern German advance in letters, 
science, and art, and also as one of the first Frenchmen who exposed the 
hollowness of the Napoleonic legend ; Amédée Ac hard, a writer of second- 
rate fiction; Albert Jacquemart, the author of well-known works on 
the ceramic art; Johan Gabriel Carlén, the Swedish poet, editor, 
critic, connoisseur, and collector ; Professor Heinrich Riickert of Bres- 
lau, son of the poet Riickert, distinguished as a historian; Emile 
Galichon, one of the earliest contributors to the Gazetle des Beau 
Arts and well known as an art-critic; Count Alexis Tolstoi, novelist and 
semi-political dramatist of old Russia ; Pierre Larousse, educatienal 
publisher and author of the ‘ Dictionnaire universel du XIXe Siecle’ ; and 
Michel Lévy. In England, the most familiar names are those of Charles 
Kingsley, novelist, and exponent of muscular Christianity, and poet 
George Finlay, the last of the original Philhellenes, who  fol- 
Jowed Byron and hoped for the regeneration of Greece, 
later in life was an acute critic and exposer of the faults 
of Greek civilization, and author of many valuable contributions 
to literature on the subject; and Lord Mahon, the writer of many 
standard histories. Besides these, should be remembered Professor Key, 
the Latin scholar and grammarian ; Augustus Mayhew, a contributor to 
Punch, and, with his brothers Henry and Horace, author of a series of 
humorous works end Christmas stories; Sir Arthur Helps, well—and we 
may say voluminously—known to readers on both sides of the Atlantic as 
author of ‘Friends in Council’ and other ‘‘ social” books ; Sir Francis Bond 
Head, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, but altogether better 
known as the author of a graphic narrative of South-American adventure, 
of ‘ Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau,’ a ‘Fagot of French Sticks,’ 
and other books; Canon William Selwyn, Lady Margaret’s Reader in 
theology at Cambridge, and author of several works of a theological 
and classical character; Winwood Reade, African traveller, news- 
paper correspondent, and novelist; Dean Hook, author of the ‘ Lives of the 


but 


Archbishops’; John Timbs, the industrious compiler of readable common- 
place books of an antiquarian and gossipy sort; Rev. Robert Stephen 
Hawkes, the eccentric vicar of Morwinstow in Cornwall, and archwologist and 
poet as well; and Miss Bunnétt, a tireless translator from thé German. 
In this country, no literary man of great note has died. The list includes 
the names of Col. Thomas Jefferson Randolph, grandson of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and author of the ‘ Life and Correspondence’ of his grandfather ; 
Charles Sprague, the ‘* Banker-Poet ”; Samuel Gardiner Drake, the historian 
and biographer, and founder of the New England Llistorical Sox iety ; 
Maunseli B. Field, connected at various times with the public service, and 
author of a gossipy book of reminiscences ; J. Ross Browne, traveller, and 
author of books made up from his travels ; Mrs. Henry Field ; Charles 
Dawson Shanly, Irish by birth, writer for the Atlantic, and editor of the 
short-lived Vanity Fair and Mrs. Grundy ; John Harper, the well-known 
member of the publishing firm of Harper & Brothers ; Mortimer Thomp- 
son, known to the reading public as ‘*Q. K. Philander Doesticks, P. B..” 
a popular humorist of fifteen or twenty years ago, and to-day absolutely 
unread. 

—To the long list of losses to art in France since the Franco-Prussian 
war must be added the names of Jean-Francois Millet, a painter of peasant 
life, well known in this country ; Jean-Baptiste-Camille Corot, known all 
over the world for his landscapes ;- Louis-Antoine Barye, the animal seulp. 
tor ; Jean-Baptiste Carpeaux, sculptor ; Rohault de Fleury, Government 
architect ; Jean-Frédéric de Waldeck, noted as a traveller and artist, and 
also as a centenarian, his age at death having been one hundred and 
nine years, one month, and fourteen days ; Casimir de Balthazar, an 
historical painter ; Henri Labrouste, architect ; Isidore Pils, the pupil 
of Picot, and military painter. In England there died J. Birnie Philip, 
a sculptor, who had a share in the execution of the Albert Monu- 
ment in Hyde Park; R. W. Buss, portrait and imaginative painter, 
and illustrator of works by Marryat and others; Alfred George Stevens, 
the noted decorative artist ; Edward Welby Pugin, son, and in a 
measure the artistic heir, of the great reviver of Gothic architecture 


of Thackeray’s writings, water-colorist, and paintet 


J. Pinwell, one of the most prominent members ef \\ 
and A. Bovd Houghton, a clever pictorial drang 
corps. As coming under the general head of 


names of Sir William Sterndale Bennett, o1 


of English composers, and professor of m 1 F 
Baptiste Labat, composer and writer on 1 

of Matthias Keller, the composer of the ** American Uvs 
confounded with * America.” The age bas lost, in E 
Bavle Bernard, the author of ** The Nervous M 

and George Belmore, the comedian In 

ninence have died. The theatre in France has 
in the death of Pauline-Virginie Déjazet. on t] 


period of seventy-three years, in a great vat 


and admired an artist that 150,000 


streets on the occasion of her funeral, 

—Not coming under any of the foregoing | 
liam H. Aspinwall. known as a merchant who est 
cation between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, a 
commissioner to England for the purpose of prov 
Laird iron-clads ; W. B. Astor, noted as the riche 
York ; E. B. Ward, the Western spiritualist million -E 


notorious French financier and founder of t! 1 ( 
the Swiss traveller, Munziger, made a pasha by the 
the discoverer of the ruins of Zimbabve, or. as 


land of Ophir ; George F. Trask, the great anti-t 


der (it is. said, too, the sole officer and member) of the ** At 
Tobacco Socic ty *"s W. G. Ralston, the grea projector at 
the Pacific coast ; S. R. Wells, phrenologist ; and James ¢ 


Cobden once spoke of as having made the most el 
heard against the corn-laws (the speech was: ‘* Mr. ( 
make a speech, but I will give you a thousand pounds ” 


—A pamphlet which, though short, possesses a good ci 





M. Oppert’s * L’immortalité de lame chez les Chaldeens,’ first) publis 

the Annales de ph lose phee chrety é for IS,4, ely 
Paris in 1875. It contains a double translation in 1 l by 
M. Oppert and the other by M. Lenormant, of an ancient Assy tex 
describing the descent of istar, the Chaldean Astarte. to tl le 

dead, and the great difficulty of her escaps Mie docun pr { 
there existed among the Assvrians a belief in th ft 

after death, a fact which had not been estal 11 \ 
this inscription, and so, of course, by demonstrating a1 

this popular conception in ante-Christian times, gives str 

interpreting the Biblical verse about the * bringing of 

to light through the gospel” in a sense which sh rr ( “ 
suppose even now common enough among t ss lear is 

Christian churches, that immortality became first known under ¢ ( - 
tian dispensation. The text had been already translated by Fox ‘Tall 
Lenormant, Smith, and Schrader. Oppert an hrader, who also has tre 
it in a separate publication, had the fullest form of the zinal, Si 
also, though from less complete data, has indicated its neral sense 
Some verses used in exorcisms, which M. Oppert quotes as illustrative, g 
occasion to an expression of strange difference of opinion between him and 
M. Lenormant. The verses occur in a bilingual tablet, Assyrian and Sume- 
rian. M. Oppert prefers the adjective Sumerian to Accad or Accadian, as 
Accad (Genesis x. 10) is a Semitic term, and so not properly applicable + 
the idiom, which is Turanian. Both savants have translated the text. bn 
while M. Lenormant, whose translation was prior, es th his v 
made from the Sumerian, M. Oppert declares that many of the word i 
phrases had been established by him from other documents, and that i 
impossible to understand a Sumerian text that is not accompanied by its 
Assyrian. translation. M. Lenormant, whose merit in developing thy 
grammar of the Turanian idiom M, Oppert acknowledges, naturally magni 
fies his work, and says that the difference between the two translations is 
owing to the fact that the Assyrian is not always faithful and varies some- 
times from the original. To which M. Oppert replies, though he admits 
the possibility of a difference in the genius of the two languages, that if t) 
Accadian is transiated differently from the Assyrian, on translate 
wrongly : ** moi aussi,” he adds, **j¢tudie les deux.” He says, howevet 
that, notwithstanding the differences of interpreters, the Accad in a 


} 


better condition than the Cypriote was lately kiven here 


unfortunate essays have not prevent»d penetrating savants 


ing that the Cypriote is a Greek dialect 


M. Haltvy’s 


from recogniz« 
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DARWIN'S INSECTIVOROUS AND CLIMBING PLANTS.* 
I 


66 INERALS crow : vegetables grow and live; 
geen 


this is the well-worn, not to say out-worn, diagnosis of the 


animals grow, live, and 


three kingdoms by Linnwus. It must be said of it, that the agreement 
indicated in the first couplet is unreal, and that the distinction declared in 
the second is evanescent, Crystals do not grow et all in the sense that 


plants and animals grow. On the other hand, if a response to external 


impressions by special movements is evidence of feeling, vegetables share | 


this endowment with animals, while, if conscious feeling is meant, this can 
be aflirimed only of the higher animals, 
that the difference is one of successive addition. That the increment in the 
organic world is of many steps ; that in the long series no absolute lines 


What appears to remain true is, 


separate, or have always separated, organisms which barely respond to im- 
pressions from those which more actively and variously respond, and even 
from those that consciously so respond—this, as we all know, is what the 
Without 
reference here either to that part of the series with which man is connected, 


author of the works before us has undertiken to» demonstrate 


and in some sense or other forms a part of, or to that lower /imbo where the 
two organic kingdoms apparently merge—or whence, in evolutionary phrase, 
they have emerged—Mr. Darwin, in the present volumes, directs our 
attention to the behavior of the highest plants aione. 
(and he might add that all) of them execute movements for their own 
When plants 
are seen to move and to devour, what faculties are left that are distinctively 


Ie shows that some 
advantage, and that some capture and digest living prey. 


animal ? 

As to inssctivorous or otherwise carnivorous plants, we have so recently 
here discussed this subject—before it attained to all this new popularity— 
that a brief account of Mr. Darwin’s investigation may suffice.+ It is full 
of interest as a physiological research, and is a model of its kind, as well for 
the simplicity and directness of the means employed as for the clearness 
with which the results are brought out—results which any one may verify 
now that the wiy to them is pointed out, and which, surprising as they 
are, lose half their wonder in the ease and sureness with which they seem to 
have been reached. 

Rather more than half the volume is devoted to one subject, the round- 
leaved Sundew (Drosera rotundifolia), a rather common plant in the 
northern temperate zone. That flies stick fast to its leaves, being limed by 
the tenacious seeming dew drops which stud its upper face and margins, 
had long been noticed in Europe and in this country. We have heard 
hunters and explorers‘in our northern woods refer with satisfaction to the 
fate which in this way often befalls one of their plagues, the black fly of 
early summer. And it was known to some observant botanists in the last 
century, although forgotten or discredited in this, that an insect caught 
on the viscid glands it has happened to alight upon is soon fixed by many 
more—not merely in consequence of its struggles, but by the spontaneous 
incurvation of the stalks of surrounding and untouched glands ; and even 
the body of the leaf had been observed to incurve or become cup-shaped so 
as partly to involve the captive insect. 

Mr, Darwin’s peculiar investigations not only confirm all this, but add 
greater wonders. They relate to the sensitiveness of these tentacles, as he 
prefers to call them, and the mete in which it is manifested ; their power 
of absorption ; their astonishing discernment of the presence of animal or 
other soluble azotized matter, even in quantities so minute as to rival the 
spectroscope—that most exquisite instrument of modern research—in deli- 
eacy ; and, finally, they establish the fact of a true digestion, in all essential 
respects similar to that of the stomach of animals, 

Sensitiveness is manifested by 
movement or change of form in response to an external impression. The sen- 
sitiveness in the Sundew is all in the ¢land which surmounts the tentacle. 
To incite movement or other action, it is necessary that the gland itself 
Anythins laid on the surface of the viseid drop, the 


First as to sensitiveness and movement. 


should be reached. 


**Insectivorous Plants By Charles Darwin, M.A., F.8.S.’. With Illustrations. 
London: John Murray. 1875. Pp. 462. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

‘Tha Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants. By Charles Darwin. M.A., 
F R.S, ete.’ second Edition revised, with Illustrations. London: John Murray. 
1335. tp. 208. New York: D. Appleton & Co 

t The Vu‘ion, Nos. 457, 458, 1-74. It was in these somewhat licht and desultory, 
bat substantially serious, articles that some account of Mr. Darwin's observa- 
tions upon the digestive powers ef Pros and 2 onra first appeared ; in fact, 
th ir leading motive was to mike sufficient references to his then unpublished dis- 
ec »veries to guard against expect +d or possi le ciaimsto priority. Dr. Burdon-San- 
derson's lecture, and the report in Viuture, which first made them knowninE gland, 
appeared later 

A mistake o1 our partin the readi ¢ of a somewhat ambiguous se tence in a 
letter. led to the remark. at the clcs> of the first of those articles that the leaf trap 
of Dione. had been paralyzed o} one side in conseque.ce of a dexterous puncture 
What was communicated really related to Drosera 


| 
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spherule of clear glairy liquid whieh it secretes, produces nu cflect unless 
it sinks through to the gland ; or unless the substance is soluble end renches 
it in solution, which, in the case of certain substances, has the same effect. 
But the glands themselves do not move, nor does any neighboring portion 
of the tentacle. The outer and longer tentecles bend inward (toward the 
centre of the leaf) promptly when the gland is irritated or stimulated, 
sweeping through en are of 180° or less, or more—the quickness and the 
extent of the inflection depending, in equally vigorous leaves, upon the 
amount of irritation or stimulation, and also upon its kind. <A tentacle 
with « particle of raw meat on its glind sometimes visibly begins to bend in 
ten seconds, becomes strongly incurved in five minutes, and its tip reaches 
the centre of the leaf in half an hour ; but this isa case of extreme rapidity. 
A particle of cinder, chalk, or sand will also incite the bending if actually 
brought in contact with the gland, not merely resting on the drop ; but the 
inflection ix then much less pronounced and more transient. Even a bit of 
thin human hair, only 1-8,000th of an inch in length, weighing only the 
1-78, 749th of a grain, and largely supported by the viscid secretion, suffices 
to induce movement: but, on the other hand, one or two momentary, 
although rude, touches with a hard object produce no effect, although a 
repeated touch or the slightest pressure, such as that of a gnat’s foot, pro- 
longed for a short time causes bending. The seat of the movement is 
wholly or nearly confined to a portion of the lower part of the tentacle, 
above the base, where no local irritation produces the slightest effect. The 
movement takes place only in response to some impression made upon its 
own gland at the distant extremity, or upon other glands far more remvie. 
For if one of these members suffers irritation the others sympathize with it. 
Very noteworthy is the correlation between the central tentacles, upon 
which an insect is most likely to alight, and these external and larger ones, 
which in proporticn to their distance from the centre take the larger share 
in the movement. The shorter central ones do not move at all when a bit 
of meat or a crushed fly or a particle of a salt of ammonia or the like is placed 
upon them ; but they transmit their excitation across the leaf to the sur- 
rounding tentacles on all sides ; and they, although absolutely untouched, 
as they successively receive the mysterious impulse, bend strongly inward, 
just as they do when their own glands are excited. Whenever a tentacle 
bends in obedience to an impulse from its own gland, the movement is 
always toward the centre of the leaf ; and this also takes place, as we have 
seen, when an exciting object is lodged at the centre. But when the object 
is placed upon either half of the leaf, the impulse radiating from thence 
causes all the surrounding untouched tentacles to bend with precision 
toward the point of excitement, even the central tentacles, which are mo- 
tionless when themselves charged, now responding to the call. The inflection 
which follows mechanical irritation or the presence of any inorganic or 
insoluble body is transient ; that which follows the application of organic 
matter lasts longer, more or less, according to its nature and the amount ; 
but sooner or later the tentacles resume their former position, their glands 
glisten anew with fresh secretion, and they are ready to act again. 

As to how the impulse is originated and propagatéed, and how the move- 
ments are made, comparatively simple as the structure is, we know as little 
as we do of the nature of nervous impulse and muscular motion, But two 
things Mr. Darwin has well-nigh made out, both of them by means and ob- 
servations so simple and direct as to command our confidence, although 
they are contrary to the prevalent teaching. First, the tfansmission is 
through the ordinary cellular tissue, and not through what are called the 
fibrous or vascular bundles, Second, the movement is a vital one, and is 
effected by contraction on the side towards which the bending takes place, 
rather than by turgescent tension of the opposite side. The tentacle is 
pulled over rather than pushed over. So far it accords with muscular 
action. ‘ 

The operation of this fly-catching apparatus, in any case, is plain. If the 
insect alights upon the dise of the leaf, the viscid secretion holds it fast—at 
least an ordinary fly is unable to escape—its struggles only increase the num- 
ber of glands involved and the amount of excitement; this is telegraphed to 
the surrounding end successively longer tentacles, which bend over in suc- 
cession, so that within ten to thirty hours, if the leaf js active and the fly 
large enough, every one of the glands (on the average, nearly two hundred in 
number) will be found applied to the body of the insect. If the insect is 
small and the lodgment towards one side, only the neighboring tentacles 
may take part in the capture. If two or three of the strong marginal ten- 
tacles are first encountered, their prompt inflection carries the intruder to 
the centre, and presses it down upon the glands which thickly pave the 
floor ; these notify all the surrounding tentacles of the capture, that they 
may share the spoil, and the fate of that victim is even as of the first. A 
bit of meat or a crushed insect is treated in the same way. 
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This language implies that the animal matter is in some way or other 
discerned by the tentacles, and is appropriated. Formerly there was only a 


presumption of this, on the general ground that such an organization could 





hardly be purposeless, Yet, while such expressions were natura! if not un- 


avoidable, they generally were used by those familiar with the facts in a 


half-serious, half-metaphorical sense. Thanks to Mr. Darwin's investiga- 
tions, they may now be used in simplicity and seriousness. 

That the glands secrete the glairy liquid of the drop is evident, not only 
from its nature, but from its persistence through a whole day’s exposure to 
a summer sun, as also from its renewal afier it has been removed, dried up, 
or absorbed. That they absorb as well as secrete, and that the whole ten- 
tacle may be profoundly affected thereby, are proved by the different 
effects, in kind and degree, which follow the xpplication of different sub- 
Drops of rain-water, like single momentary touches of a solid 
body, produce no effect, as indeed they could be of no advantage ; but a 
little carbonate of ammonia in the water, or an infusion of meat, not only 
causes inflection, but promptly manifests its action upon the contents of 
the cells of which the tentacle is constructed. 


stances. 


These cells are sufficiently 


The N 


| 


| 


| 


| 


transparent to be viewed under the microscope without dissection or other | 


interference ; and the change which takes place in the fluid contents of 
these cells when the gland above has been acted upon is often visible 
through a weak lens, or sometimes even by the naked eye, although higher 
powers are required to discern what actually takes place. This change, 
which Mr. Darwin discovered, and turns to much account in his researches, 
he terms ‘‘aggregation of the protoplasm.” 
escent, the contents appear as a homogeneous purple fluid. 


When untouched and qui- 
When the 
gland is acted upon, minute purple particles appear, suspended in the now 
colorless or almos*‘ colorless fluid ; and this change appears first in the cells 
next the gland, and then in those next beneath, travelling down the whole 
length of the tentacle. When the action is slight, this appearance does not 
last long ; the particles of *‘ aggregated protoplasm ” redissolve, the process 
of redissolution travelling upwards from the base of the tentacle to the 
gland in a reverse direction to that of the aggregation. Whenever the 
action is more prolonged or intense, as when a bit of meat or crushed fiy, 
or a fitting solution, is left upon the gland, the aggregation proceeds farther, 
so that the whole protoplasm of each cell condenses into one or two masses, 
or into a single mass which will often separate into two, which afterwards 
reunite ; indeed they incessantly change their forms and positions, being 
never at rest, although their movements are rather slow. In appearance and 
movements they are very like amoebe and the white corpuscles of the blood. 
Their motion, along with the streaming movement of rotation in the layer of 
white granular protoplasm that flows along the walls of the cell, under the 
high powers of the microscope ‘‘ presents a wonderful scene of vital 
activity.” This continues while the tentacle is inflected or the gland fed 
by animal matter, but vanishes by dissolution when the work is over and 
the tentacle straightens. That absorption takes place, and matter is con- 
veyed from cell to cell, is well made out, especially by the experiments with 
carbonate of ammonia. Nevertheless, this ‘ aggrezation ” is not dependent 
upon absorption, for it equally occurs from mechanical irritation of the 
gland, and always accompanies inflection, however caused, though it may 
take place without it. This is also apparent from the astonishingly minute 
quantity of certain substances which suffices to produce sensible inflection 
and aggregation—such, for instance, as the one-twenty-millionth or even 
the thirty-millionth of a grain of phosphate or nitrate of ammonia ! 

By varied experiments it was found that the nitrate of ammonia was 
more powerful than the carbonate, and the phosphate more powerful than 
the nitrate, this result being intelligible from the difference in the amount 
of nitrogen in the first two salts, and from the presence of phosphorus in 
the third. There is nothing surprising in the absorption of such extremely 
dilute solutions by a gland. As our author remarks: ‘‘ All physiologists 
admit that the roots of plamts absorb the salts of ammonia brought to them 
by the rain ; and fourteen gallons of rain-water [/.¢., early rain-water] con- 
tain a grain of ammonia ; therefore, only a little more than twice as much 
as in the weakest solution employed by me. The fact which appears truly 
wonderful is that the one twenty-millionth of a grain of the phosphate of 
ammonia, including less than one thirty-millionth of efficient matter [if the 
water of crystallization is deducted], when absorbed by a gland, should 
induce some change in it which leads to a motor impulse being transmitted 
down the whole length of the tentacle, causing its basal part to bend, often 
through an angle of 180°.” But odoriferous particles which act upon 
the nerves of animals must be infinitely smaller, and by these a dog 
a quarter of a mile to the leeward of a deer perceives his presence by some 
change in the olfactory nerves transmitted through them to the brain. 

When Mr. Darwin obtained these results fourteen years 


ago, he could 
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claim fer Drosera a power and delicacy in the detection of minute quanti 
ties of a substance far beyond the resources of the most skilful chemist 
but in a foot-note he admits that ‘*now the spectroscope has alt ot 
beaten Jiesera ; for, according to Bunsen and itt i, prob s 
than the 1-200,000,000th of a grain of sodium can be thus detected 
Finally, that this highly sensitive and a i , nu 

will not be doubted when it is proved to digest, that is, to di e of vise 
insoluble animal matter by the aid of special secre s. That it does 


this is now past doubting. In the first place, when t lands are excited 
they pour forth an increased amount of the rop his 
directly when a bit of meat is laid upon the central giands he intl 


which they transmit to the long-stalked marginal inds causes th 


while ineurving their tentacles, to secrete more copiously bef the 
have themselves touched anything. The primary fluid. secreted without 
excitation, does not of itself digest. But the secretion under excitement 
changes in nature and becomes acid. Se, according to Schiff, m | 
irritation excites the glands of the stomach to secrete an acid. In bot! . 
acid appears to be necessary to, but of itself insuMeient for, digestion The 
requisite solvent, a kind of ferment called pepson, which only in the 
presence of the acid, is poured forth by the glands of the stomach only 
they have absorbed certain soluble nutritive substan f the food ; then 
this pepsin promptly dissolves muscle, fibrin, coagulated albumen, cartilage, 
and the like. Similarly it appears that Drosera-glands, after irritation by 
particles of glass, did not act upon little cubes of albumen. But when 
moistened with saliva, or replaced by bits of roast meat or gelatine, or even 
cartilage. which supply some soluble pepfone-matter to initiate the | “s, 
these substances are promptly acted upon, and dissolved or digested 
whence it is inferred that the analogy with the stomach holds good 
throughout, and that a ferment similar to pepsin is poured out under the 
stimulus of some soluble aftfimal matter. But the direct evidence of this is 
furnished only by the related carnivorous plant, /- t, from which the 
secretions, poured out when digestion is about to be may be 


lected in quantity sufficient for chemical examination 


riments show “that there is a remarkable accordance in the power of 
digestion between the gastric juice of animals, with its pepsin and hydro- 
chloric acid, and the secretion of Drosera, with its ferment and acid belong 
ing to the acetic series. We can, therefore, hardly deubt that the ferment 
in both cases is closely similar, if not identically the same. That a plant 


and an animal should pour forth the same, or nearly the same, complex 


secretion, adapted for the same purpose of digestion, is a new and wonder- 
ful fact in physiology.” 


There are one or two other specfes of Sundew—one of them almost as 


common in Europe and North America as the ordinary round-leaved spe- 
cies—which act in the same way, except that, having their leaves longer in 


but they are 


s by incurving the tip of the 


proportion to their breadth, their sides never curl inward, 
much disposed to aid the action of their tentack 
leaf, as if to grasp the morsel. There are many others, with variously less 
eflicient and less advantageously arranged insectivorous apparatus, which, 
the 
something better, or of losing what they may have had, while now adapting 
Tl ere is 


an aimost 


in the language of the new science, may be either on way to acquire 
themselves to a proper vegetable life 
(Drosophyllum Lusitanicum), shrubby 
dry and sunny hills in Portugal and Moroce: 
fiy-catcher.” and hang up in their cottages forthe p 


one member of the family 
y plant, which grows on 
which the villagers call ** the 
wpese—the glandular 
tentacles of which have wholly lest their powers of movement, if they ever 
had any, but which still secrete. digest. 
activity by the contact of any animal matter. A friend of 
marked that it was fearful to contemplate the amount of 
called forth in a dog by the sight of a piece of meat. Equally wonderful is 
the avidity for animal food manifested by these vegetable tentacles, that can 
**only stand and wait ” for it. 

Only-a brief chapter is devoted to Drona of North Carolina, the Venns’ 
Fly-Trap, albeit, ** from the rapidity and force of its movements, one of the 
most wonderful in the world.” 


and absorb, being roused to greut 


ours once re- 


soul that could be 


It is of the same family as the Sundew : 
but the action is transferred from tentacles on the leaf to the body of the 
leaf itself, which is transformed into a spring-trap, closing with a sudden 
movement over the alighted insect. No secretion is provided beforehand 
either for allurement or detention ; 
scopic glands within the surface of the leaf pour out an abundant gustric 
juice to digest it. 
eatch your hare,’ 


but after the captive is secured, micro- 


Mrs. Glass’s classical directions in the cook-book, * first 
‘are implicitly followed. 

Avoiding here all repetition or recapitulation of our former narrative, 
suffice it now to mention two interesting recent additions to our knowledge, 
a research, the other an in- 


for which we are indebted to Mr. Darwin. One i 











spiration It is mainly his investigations which have shown that the glairy 
Ji ? 1 seniel les the ¢ red insect, ac plish- 
! e of mals, it cor ns both 

! t two tovetir ‘ solving albu- 

ih relates to the s fj ce of a 

" ' ! ‘ When the trap len loses an 
! I (11S j toucimig on f the internal i- 
live | es, rt at first incomplet:. Kor the sides approach in 
» ' mer q rrounding a considerable cavity, and the marginal 
ine-like bri + merely intercross their tips, leaving intervening spaces 
through which one may look into the cavity beneath. A good idea may be 
had of it by bringi x the two palms near tog ‘ther to represent the sides of the 
trap, and 1 vy interlocking the fingers to re present the marginal bristles 
or bar \fter remaining some time in this position the closure is made 


complete by the margins coming into full contact, and the sides finally flat- 
tening clown so as to press firmly upon the insect within ; the secretion ex- 
cited by contact is now poured out, and digestion begins. Why these two 
stages ? Why should time be lost by this preliminary and incomplete 
closing ? The query probably was never distinctly raised before, no one 
noticing anything here that needed explanation. Darwinian teleology, how- 
ever, raises questions like this, and Mr. Darwin not only propounded the 
‘iddle but solved it. The object of the partial closing is to permit small 
insects to escape through the meshes, detaining only those plump enough to 
be worth the trouble of digesting. For naturally only one insect is caught 
at atime, and digestion is a slow business with Dionwas, as with anacon- 
das, requiring ordinarily a fortnight. It is not worth while to undertake 
it with a gnat when larger game may behad. To test this happy conjec- 
ture, Mr. Canby was asked, on visiting the Dionzas in their native habitat, 
to collect early in the season a good series of leaves in the act of digesting 
naturally-caught insects. Upon opening them it was found that ten out of 
fourteen were engaged upon relatively large prey, and of the remaining 
four three had insects as large as ants, and one a rather small fly. 

** There be land-rats and water-rats ” in this carnivorous Sundew family. 
1/drovand +, of the warmer parts of Europe and of India, isan aquatic plant, 
with bladdery leaves, which were supposed to be useful in rendering the 
herbage bnoyant in water. But it has recently been found that the bladder 
is composed of two lobes, like the trap of its relative Dionaa, or the valves 
of a mussel-shell ; that these open when the plant is in an active state, are 
provided with some sensitive bristles within, and when these are touched 
close with a quick movement. These water-traps are manifestly 
adapted for catching living creatures ; and the few incomplete investiga- 
tions that have already been made render it highly probable that they 
appropriate their prey for nourishment, whether by digestion or by mere 
absorption of decomposing animal matter, is uncertain, It is certainly most 
remarkable that this family of plants, wherever met with, and under the 
mest diverse conditions and modes of life, should always in some way or 





other be predaceous and carnivorous. 

If it be not only surprising but somewhat confounding to our classifica- 
tions that a whole group of plants should subsist partly by digesting animal 
matter and partly in the normal way of decomposing carbonic acid and 
producing the basis of animal matter, we have, as Mr. Darwin remarks, a 
counterpart anomaly in the animal kingdom. While some plants have 
stomachs, some animals have roots, ‘* The rhizocephalous crustaceans do 
not feed like other animals by their mouths, for they are destitute of an 
alimentary canal, but they live by absorbing through root-like processes the 
juices of the animals on which they are parasitic.” 


SOME RECENT VOLUMES OF POETRY.* 


\ NEW volume of poems by Mr. Longfellow is a pleasure alike for the 
4% oldest and the youngest reader of poetry. No other living poet has so 
wide and so affectionate an audience as he, and that this should be the case 
is an indication of the good taste and good feeling of the average reader. 
Among the most marked ecivilizing influences of the literature of our time 


is that which has been exerted by Mr. Longfellow’s poetry from the date of 


‘The Masque of Pandora, and other Poems. By Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low.’ Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1875. 16mo, pp. 146. 
*'The New Day: A Poem in Songs and Sonnets. By Richard Watson Gilder.’ 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & (0. 1876. Sq. 16mo, pp. 132. 
‘Rose and Roof-Tree: Poems. By George Parsons Lathrop.’ Boston: James 





R. Osgood & Co. 1875. 16mo pp. 126 
‘Toe Bird and the Bell, with other Poems. By Christopher Pearse Cranch.’ 
B : J. R. Osgood & Co. 1875, 
ric yhood. By Horace P. Biddle,’ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Lr 
1) rt By Joaquin Miller." Boston: Roberts Brothers 
1’ 
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ation. 


the original public ation of the * Voices of the Night,° thirty-seven years ago 








to the present day. THis suecessive volumes have been chapters of spiritual! 
autobiogfaphy, with all the intimacy buat nothing of the conceit of personal 
narrative. Sweet and sincere feeling has heen expressed in verse as sweet 
as the sentiment by which it was inspired. The harmony of emotion and 
thought with the form of their utterance has seldom been more completely 
realized than in Mr. llow’s work. Tle has been steadily true to his 
own genius ; always modest in performance, never straining his ferces, 
never striving for factitious effect, but faithfully cultivating his art, and 


setting an eminent example of poetic virtues rare in these days of impatient 
and inconsiderate rhymsters. It is the character of the man that has 
shaped and moulded his verse into conformity with its own pure morality, 
generous sympathies, and delicate feeling. A new volume of such a poet 
is not to be criticised as if it were by an unknown writer. It comes to us 
invested with associations and memories. Its tones awaken fainiiiar echoes, 
We read it with cars already attuned to its harmonies. 

The ‘Masque of Pandora‘ is a dramatic and lyric interlude, in which 
the well-known Greek myth is developed, not with classic severity of treat- 
ment, but with a romantic freedom that brings it into closer relation with 
modern moods of sentiment and reflection, The spirit of the poem partakes 
more of the grace and pathos of the legend than of its dread horror and of 
the boding mystery, whether of good or of evil, that attends the outeoime 
of the deed of Pandora. We spoke last year of the domestic charm of the 
‘Hanging of the Crane,’ and we can but repeat our sense of the success 
with which Mr. Longfellow has represented the inner circle of household 
joys and sorrows. is ‘* Morituri Salutamus,” though an occasional poem, 
rises, by virtue of its excellence, into the ranks of poems that outlive their 
occasion. All our readers are familiar with its manly and affecting sim- 
plicity and earnestness of address. We accept it as proof not of the age 
but of the perennial, healthy youth of the poet. But of all the contents of 
the volume, the last part, the Book of Sonnets, is that which shows Mr. 
Longfellow at his best. He is master of the form of the sonnet, and the 
form, by its very stress and limitations, seems to give completeness, com- 
pactness, and vigor to its contents. In these admirable poems, the poet, 
the artist, and the man find their fullest expression. 

To turn from such perfected work as this to the sonnets of ‘The New 
Day : a Poem in Songs and Sonnets,’ is like the change from the lyre of Or- 
pheus to the “* pipes made of green corn” of Chaucer's * little herd grooms,” 
on which, indeed, they play sweetly and deftly enough, but not yet with 
full power, and not yet as masters of nobler instruments. There is sin- 
cerity of emotion, delicacy of expression, seriousness of intention, and 
artistic capacity enough in Mr. Gilder’s verses to give ground for hope that 
with larger experience and faithful culture he will write such poetry as will 
add preciousness even to these first works of his muse. He may fill these, 
indeed, with fuller virtue than they now hold if his future work show that 
this first volume was but the firm and modest foundation of genuine 
achievement. The qualities in this volume are indicative of true poctic 
sensibility, and of potential success. The defects are mainly those of 
youthful impressibility. The title of the volume, ‘The New Day,’ would 
hardly have been given to it if Mr. Gilder had not been moved by ‘ The 
New Life,’ and his verse often suggests a reminiscence of Dante's love- 
poems, or those of some more recent poet. But youth has its charm, even 
when it is trying its wings. Its imitative flutterings are preludes to original 
flights. And the intensity and purity of Mr. Gilder’s love are of the best 
possible promise as regards his future poetic accomplishment. We shall 
look for his next volume with sincere, sympathetic interest, and with great 
confidence that it will, if he can but hold fast his ideal, receive the welcome 
he would desire for it. 

Mr. Lathrop’s little volume deserves to be mentioned in similar terms. 
{t is the work of a sincere and pure youth. Tis feeling and his expression 
are alike refined, and he has the sentiment of the poet and of the artist. 
His volume does credit to the society in which such sentiment is possible, 
but he will not object to the criticism that his range of experience is as yet 
too limited to give him a right to expect a wide recognition from the indif- 
ferent public as the poet of their needs} desires, and aspirations. The sen- 
timents and the sensibilities of an individual must be fused into the great 
current of universal emotions and passions before the poet can claim an 
audience beyond the number of his personal friends, or of the few unknown 
to him with like natures to his own. Mr. Lathrop has the making of a 
poet in him, and it is long since we had to notice two volumes that gave 
more hope for the future of their authors than ‘ Rose and Roof-Tree’ and 
‘The New Day.’ 

A generation has passed, full of marvellous turmoils and changes, since 


Mr. Cranch published his former thin velume of poem Yet there are 




















Jan. 6, 1876] 


The 


and tender sentiment 


those who still remember its refined thoughtfulness 





as the promise of better things to come. The book before us in many 
respects redeems the pledge given thirty years ago. There are few men 
who could write from personal ex} ne poem like tl ‘Three Muses,” 
and feel a just doubt whether to give him self wholly to music, painting, or 
song. It mav be said, indeed, that the Muse is a jealous mistress, who 
exacts an individual devotion, and that Mr. Cranch’s poetry would hav« 
been of firmer texture but for the irresolution engendered by this excep- 


i 
mmended him 
formerly to a select circle of readers reappear now and with a riper charm. 


tional possibility of choice. But the same qualit ies that 
The same sensitiveness in giving back the shier influences of nature, of 
ethical unrest, and of friendship, will make this little volume welcome to 
those who love the unconscious personal revelations of a genuinely poetical 
and artistic temperament. Mr. Cranch sometimes strikes a deeper note, 
as in ‘** The Century ” and ‘* The Nation,” or a more sonorous one, as in the 


** Michael Angelo,” 
ness, here and there interfused with playful humor. 


but his characteristic tone is that of tender thoughtful- 
Ilis main weakness, 
. was in a Jack of self-denial in letting a thing be after he hes 


= 


we should say 
once fairly said it. Tis best poems would strike more home if the emotion 
were less prolonged. 

‘American Boyhood,’ by Horace P. Biddle, is a distinctly original and 
interesting book, which would be vastly better in prose than in its present 
garb of verse. Mr. Biddle scems to have formed his poetic style on that of 
Warner, the author of ‘ Albion’s England ’—‘*a good, 


, 


honest, plain 
says Mr. Chalmers, ‘‘ in the old-fashioned kind of seven-footed 
The same words apply to his American successor, and there is an 


write! 
verse.” 
amusing mental surprise and sense of anachronism in. reading contempo- 
rary verse so completely in the style of the late sixteenth century. ‘* The 
following poem,” says Mr. Biddle in his preface, ‘is an attempt to portray 
American boyhood, with its surroundings, as it was in the early part of 
It is mainly a picture of country boyhood, 
the boyhood of all sections and of every class, blended into the unity 
if the author had been 


the nineteenth century. 


American.” content with the less ambitious 
attempt to describe simply his own boyhood and that of his associates sixty 
years ago, his work would have been a more valuable contribution than it 
is to the knowledge of conditions of society which have almost everywhere 
passed away, and have left so little trace in memory, owing to the rapidity 
and greatness of the changes wrought during the last two generations, that 
a faithful and vivid picturing of them would possess a genuine historic 
interest. Whatever Mr. Biddle tells of his personal experiences, experiences 
which were those of a settler’s son in Ohio at a time when the country was 
comparatively thinly settled, and ways of life were primitive and simple, 
is told with such directness and truthfulness as to give an entertaining and 
curious picture of men and manners. His very want of poetic imagination 
adds to the value of his memories. Tis account of the settlers’ households ; 
of the pursuits and amusements of men and women, boys and girls ; of 
dress and manners, schools and churches, is full of freshness and valuable 
reminiscence. Ife preserves the details of many habits and customs of the 
primitive civilization of the West. His book is full of information of a 
kind of which less than could be wished is to be found in our literature. 
We regret that our space does not allow us to extract some portions 
of Mr. Biddle’s narrative. It were to be wished that he would give us in 
prose (which his preface shows he writes better than verse) a series of de- 
tailed reminiscences of his own life unmixed with matters beyond his 
observation. 

Mr. Joaquin Miller’s last volume, ‘The Ship in the Desert,’ will not do 
much to raise his poetical reputation, but will not detract from it. It 
shows the same merits and defects as his earlier works. The story is both 
unintelligible and uninteresting, but special parts of it are impressive from 


own 


the force of the author’s realistic imagination in the description of wild 
nature, and from the intensity of his feverish style. The real merits of 
Mr. Miller’s work are constantly obscured by self-consciousness, affectation, 
and extravagance. He has imagination, but he possesses so little of the 
restraining sense of the artist that he constantly runs beyond the modesty 
of nature, and he has so little eulture—so little real knowledge of character 
and history—that he lacks the measure which is the rule and test of all 
noble and permanent achievement. It is not surprising that his repute 
should be higher in England than in America. ** We prefer,” says one of 
his foreign critics, ‘‘ the roughness of the backwoods of America to all the 
drawing-room conventionalities of Europe.” This is a mere matter of taste ; 
but the roughness of the backwoods, modified as it is in Mr. Miller's poetry, 
has a very different effect in England, where it appears as a mere phe- 
nomenon, somewhat refreshing, it may be, in the midst of the « 
alities of the drawing-room, from that which 


mventi 


produces here, where it 


1 
i 


Nation. 
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comes to us indissolubly connected with ass ( ( 
rarity, and barbarism. [or ins Mir. M : \ \ 
immigrants to ¢ i i i 
bricks of b« nine ! s | t i | i 
hak endeavor ind t 
I id 

4 ; ¢ ‘ 

Hach not one pa this to me 
No doubt many of these pion Ww ‘ 
suffered and met death bra But their 
and such talk as Mr. Miller’s concerning th mere lu US TR \ 4) 
to an American gives the measure of his common sense, while an Eng 
man unacquainted with the facts might fancy that Mr. M was t 
ing men who really deserved to be ranked with hero lr | . 
* Mémoires d'un Imbécile’* the author tells us that his read \ 
reconciled him, at least in part, ** quant a la forme, avee quelques 
nos pottes contemporains, Je dis quant & la furme, ear, pour le f ‘ 
ne puis excuser leur insuflisance a la plupart, leur iguorance, | < 


volontaire.” 


Nebr 


wha; Its Advantages, Resourees, and 








Curley. (New York : American News Co.)—Mr. Curley, an earnest and 
accomplished Englishman, who has resided many ye Nel ca. | 
given us a book of over four hundred pages upon that State, t : \ 
of its agricultural and other advantages, and at the time | r 
out its defects. IJlis training has enabled him to treat of the com sition 
of its soil, its geology, flora, and meteorological phenomena, in a manne 
which few could have done. While his bock is the resi f laborious in 
vestigation—journeying over each county and familiarizing himself with 
the settlers—his deductions are generally accurate and u to wl 
seeking homes in the West. By carefull: ared rves and s i 


squares, deduced from official statistics, he shows tl Nebraska has in- 
creased more rapidly than the States to the east of it, at the same stage of 
growth. The increase of population in lowa was from one to three to the 
square mile in seven and a half years, while Nebraska was but six half 
years attaining this result Also that New Zealand, the most favored 
colony of England, was thirty years accomplishing what Nebraska hes done 
in twenty. Ilis analyses are numerous and the results carefully tabulated 
The lacustrine deposit, he says, is *‘one of the most valuable for agrie 

tural purposes in the world, and prevails over more than three-fourths of 


fr 


surpassed 


the surface.” This ranges mo to 150 feet in thickness, is practically 


inexhaustible, and is ur in 


qualiti s of soil ‘Ore 
braska, taken as a whole, is remarkably well supplied 


eastern part the streams are freque nt, but 


the pre irl s 


us water can always be reached in never-failing quantities with driver 
wells from 15 to 45 feet, while windmills of cheap construction pump 
abundance of water for ali farm purposes. Going westward the water is 
found deeper, until, passing the 98th meridian, it is not reached u we 


penetrate from 100 to 150 feet. The difficulty of insufficient water then 


commences.” ‘The discussion of this subject refers 


more pa 


eastern half of the State. The rain-fall, which is ample in the eastern 


counties, where it is 33 inches annually, gradually decreases the 


towards 


west, as Mr. Curley’s investigations prove. On 


page 20 he states ths 
t of pro- 


More recently the balance 


} 


‘some years ago the 99th meridian was given as the western limi 


fitable crowth of cereals without irrigation. 


opinion has favored the 100th, and many settlers have pushed far west- 
ward of this boundary.” ‘That, for the present, there is a western 
limit is certain, but our data for fixing it are entirely wanting.” He 
ventures to predict that ‘it will be, when found very irregular line 
curving eastward and westward.” The sands commence about the 98th 


meridian, increasing to the westward. 

Of the western half of the State, which is neither surveved nor settled, our 
ittle. Of the vicinity of the town of North Platte, meri- 
n 100° 20, he remarks : ** | be usefully employed for 150 
miles east of it,” is no agriculture to 


ut 


author savs but | 
dis 


rrigation can 


while there the west of it or in its vi- 
cinity with 
l by 


irrigation. Respecting the great advantages for grazing 


possessed by the western portions of Nebraska, it appears from actual data 
that for cattle, sheep, and horses a profit ranging from 25 to 60 per cent. 
is realized, with the use of large cepital, so long as pasturage and winter 


food 


imperative necessity of 


cost nothing. 


But Mr. Curley has failed to represent sufficiently the 


shelter and prepared food in exceptionally severe 


winters. The chapter, however, gives a fair idea of the magnitude of an in 
terest which is soon to spread over the vast dry region of our country. The 
** Herd Laws” of Nebraska, which render fencing unnecessary, are of the 

eatest importance to 7 ettlers, and relic the people from an im- 
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inense outlay of unproductive capital, Still, nearly all farmers experiment 


in hedges: the Bitter Willow succeeding best. Timber-fields grow with 
ainagzing rapidity. 

The healthiness of the State is shown to be remarkable, owing to the 
smal 


otherwise be objectionable. 


amount of malarious country and the unusual winds, which might 


\lthough there are extremes of heat and cold, 


they are considered searee ly worthy of attention end are of very short du- 


ration. Mr, Curley’s discussion of the grasshopper is interesting and in- 
structive. He says that the ravages of thé grasshopper of 1874 will bea 
check to emigration, and that though this check is of the nature of a panic, 
without rhyme or reason, it nevertheless cannot be ignored or reasoned 
away ; that the sufferings of that year were more due to drouth than to 
grasshoppers, and, had it not been the first season of settlements, would have 
heen no worse in its effects than the drouths that oceur every dozen years 
in all countries, It appears that the northeastern portion of Nebraska, 
comprising a region fully equal in value for wheat-growing and general 
agriculture to lowa and Southern Minnesota, is scarcely settled from the 
want of railroads. Population has been greatly impeded by the large beits 
of land held by speculators, but time and faves are rapidly disposing of these 
difficulties. Mr. Curley, possibly from want of data, fails to give sufficient 
prominence to the fact that six-sevenths of the population of Nebraska is 
confined to less than one-fourth of the State—its eastern portion—for the 
reason that much of the western part is unsuitable for agriculture. 

To sum up, this is an honest and sincere work, the best of its kind within 
our knowledge, and what is needed for every State and Territory of the 
West. The many illustrations which embellish it are excellent, and the 
sectional maps of the several counties of Nebraska are beautifully and ac- 
curately executed, and valuable for reference. 


Notes of Travel in Southwestern Africa. By C.J. Andersson. (New 
York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1875 )—To those who have admired the au- 
thor of ‘ Lake Ngami’ and ‘ The Okavango River’ as an intrepid explorer 
and an enthusiastic naturalist and sportsman, this book will be a sad dis- 
appointment, for it is a record of his personal misfortunes and sufferings, 
culminating in his death in the heart of the wilderness. In the opening 
chapters we find Andersson settled as a large trader at a place called Otjim- 
bingue, a hundred miles or so inward from Walvisch Bay. Here he had 
established himself in the midst of the Damaras, intending to raise cattle 
and sheep for the market at Cape Town and to carry on a trade in ivory 
with the elephant-hunters. His first trouble was with the Namaquas, a 
tribe living between Damaraland and the Cape, who refused to allow his 
cattle to pass through their territory. Obtaining reinforcements from the 
Cape, he brought them to terms ; but this relief was only temporary, for a 
fierce war soon broke out between the Namaquas and Damaras, in which 
Andersson not only took part but acted as leader of the Damaras. In the 
battle which ensued he was deserted by his followers, was himself desper- 
ately wounded, and lost all his cattle and other property. After great suf- 
fering he finally arrived at the Cape, where he remained for a year under 
medical treatment and unable to move about; he finally recovered, but 
wus a cripple for life, one leg being three inches shorter than the other. As 
soon as he was well he returned to Otjimbingue and endeavored to rebuild 
his fortunes, but in this he was not successful, the ‘lung sickness ” carry- 
ing off his cattle, and the elephants becoming scarce in his neighborhood. 
Aithough far from being in good health, he then determined to follow the 
elephant-hunters northward into Ovampoland. He remained a short time 
at the villages of Ondonga, but misfortune again overtook him in the loss 
of a large lot of ivory, which was stolen ex route to the coast. Then, although 
suffering greatly from wounds and fever, he decided to push northward and 
explore the Cunené River and cross it into the Portuguese possessions of 
Benguela. He reached the Cunené River, but having an altereation with 
the ferrymen was unable to cross ; and a few days later he died of fever 
near its banks. 

The synopsis which we have given of this book will snffice to show its 
local and personal character. It contains no geographical information, for 
the country had been previously described by Andersson and Mr. Galton, 
nor are there any of the well-told stories of wild sport which abound in 
‘Lake Ngami,* for the author was too ill to hunt, and was not often in 
good hunting-grounds. He had, however, considerable time to pursue his 
studies in natural history, and we have three interesting chapters on the 
**Game Birds of South Africa” (with exact measurements), on the habits of 
the vulture, and on the leopard and its congeners Andersson’s great work, to 
Which he constantly alludes, was to have been an exhaustive treatise on the 
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* Avi Fauna of South Africa’ ; this was unfinished at the time of his death, 
but the editor states that an abridgment of it has been compiled and pubs 
lished by Mr. John Henry Gurney. The chapter on the diagnosis and 
treatment of the lung sickness, ‘‘ that is so terribly fatal to beth tame 
and wild animals in Southern Africa,” is instructive in view of its rela- 
tion to the formidable Rinderpest. A moot point is raised between the 
author and Dr. Livingstone as to the effects of eating the meat of ani- 
mals which have been slaughtered on account of this disease. Livingstone 
states that ‘‘ it causes a malignant carbuncle, which, when it appears over 
any important organ, proves rapidly fatal.” Andersson contends that ‘it 
may be eaten with perfect impunity, at least in Southern Africa. For 
more than two years hardly anything else appeared on my table, and in no 
instance has any disagreeable consequence followed.” This would seem to 
be conclusive, but most people would practically accept Livingstone’s opi- 
nion, or at least defer a personal experiment as long as possible. Another 
interesting chapter is that devcted to missicnary lakcrs, in which the 
author makes some very sound criticisms to the effect that it is necessary to 
civilize a savage before evangelizing him ; and, while wishing well to the 
missionaries, he thinks they overestimate their success. 

The present book will add but little to the reputation acquired by An- 
dersson in his fifteen years of residence and exploration in the wilds of 
South Africa ; the completed portion was written when suffering from 
sickness and of course not at his best, and the remainder (about one-third) 
is made up of the rough notes of his journal, which are nearly unintelli- 
gible. The whole tone of the book is solemn and gloomy, and lacks the 
joyous excitement and enthusiastic vigor of its predecessors ; but its very 
sadness enlists our sympathies in the fate of aman who pursued with such 
indomitable spirit, and to the bitter end, the rude life of hardship which he 
had chosen for himself. 





Die Psychologie des Mordes, von Franz von§$Holtzendorf. (Berlin ; Carl 
Habel ; New York : L. W. Schmidt. 1875.)—In this interesting pamphlet the 
eminent author undertakes to show that it is inexpedient to preserve juri- 
dically the distinction, based on the presence or absence of premeditation, 
between murder and manslaughter. He proves by statistics that the same 
motives occasion both crimes, the difference merely being that some classes of 
motive have a more sudden and, so to speak, resistless power over the will 
of the criminal. Cupidity, for instance, produces more murders than man- 
slaughters ; hatred and vengeance more manslaughters than murders. He 
thinks that absence of premeditation ought not to reduce the punish- 
ment, as it now does: and maintains—what at the first glance seems a 
paradoxical thesis—that a society in which premeditated murders should 
predominate over manslaughter would be more civilized than one in which 
the manslaughters were most numerous, *‘* For it would be a society in 
which the moral power of resistance to the first movement ef passion 
(overwhelming in barbarians) had already become effective. That 
very weighing of the means and the results of the crime which 
now legally aggravate the offence, must operate, in many cases 
concealed from statistics, negatively—namely, to prevent a manslaughter 
which, without it, would probably have taken place.” A curious statistical 
result which he brings forward in support of this view is relative to the ages 
of manslaughterers and murderers respectively. In Prussia, during three 
years, three persons between the ages of 18 and 24 were accused of murder 
to every one that was accused of manslaughter. Between the ages of 40 and 
60, the crimes are about equal in frequency, with manslaughter, however, 
a little ahead ; over 60, manslaughter largely predominates. This shows, 
according to the author, that with the ‘* hot blood of youth” the power of 
reflection also is conjoined, whilst in old age, in cages where equal passion 
exists, the controlling will has become weaker. 

He argues statistically also that, taking all cases of violent killing to- 
gether, the chances of an execution for any given criminal are very slight. 
And in particular is ‘‘ the prognosis favorable ” if, in the execution of the 
deed, it can be made to appear the result of passionate excitement. Lay- 
ing great stress on the element of certain execution in the minatory effect 
of a law, Von Holtzendorff thinks this state of things very demoralizing ; 
and without discussing at all which form of punishment is bes. (capital or 
not), he concludes that we should punish manslaughter and murder alike. 
By maintaining the existing presumption that all forms of manslaughter 
involve less guilt than the mildest form of murder, ** we paralyze, as it were, 
the ethical powers of resistance against the waves of criminal passion in 
those circles of the population which are most prone to deeds of violence.” 

We recommend this important and original little work to all who donot 


! care to consult Von Holtzendorff’s larger book upon the same subject. 
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What we Siw in Australia. By Rosamond and Florence Hill. (New 
York : Macmillan & Co, 1875.)—This stout volume is an excellent book of 
its kind. It relates the adventures and observations of two maiden ladies 
who, in 1873, went out to Australia to visit some relatives, and took advan- 
tage of the occasion to gather a large amount of useful information, They 
are model travellers—energetic, good-humored, appreciative, observant— 
and they are also exemplary narrators. They arefalways exact and definite ; 
they have evidently been zealous and careful in collecting their facts ; and 
they are not afraid, on all occasions, to go into minute detail. The only 
drawback to their book, indeed, is that its pages are rather clogged with 
small particulars—as, for instance, that in the Town Hall at Adelaide, 
‘‘beneath each window and about eight fect from the floor hone | is a venti- 
lator,” or that, in Tasmania, having sent a message. to the telegraph 
office, they found an hour later that it had not been despatched, and the 
elerk returned them their shilling—a finale at which they ‘* could not but 
feel highly satisfied.” If Australia is not a picturesque country, it is not 
the fault of the Misses Hill, who make the most of their opportunities for 
entertainment, and express the liveliest admiration for the scenery of 
Mount Brown, Mount Remarkable, the Razor-Back Hills, the Murray 
River, and other local attractions. But their attention is chiefly devoted to 
the penal and penitentiary establishments, and their first visit on arriving 
in an Australian town is usually to the prison. Of these matters they 
have evidently made a special study, and are qualified to speak with 
authority; persons interested in similar enquiries will find in their book an 
abundance of facts and figures. The Misses Hill passed most of their time 
at Adelaide in South Australia, but afterwards went to Melbourne and 
Sydney, and, before returning home, paid a visit to Tasmania. They com- 
plain of the great ignorance which prevails in England as to Australian 
distances, and sn.ile at the naiveté with which people who have friends 
going to New Zealand commend them to the civility of other friends in 
Australia. 1,100 miles from Adeiaide, and New Zea- 
land a six days’ voyage, by steamer, from the nearest Australian city. 
This volume will perhaps be found a trifle dry to readers who resort to 
it for mere amusement, 
it cannot fail to be valuable to persons who desire information about 
Australia for practical ends. Unless for ends that are pretty sternly prac- 
tical, our authors do not represent England’s great antipodal empire asa 
very attractive residence. Their picture of it suggests a duller and more 
mechanical forin of our own Western civilization—a West minus the polities 
and the **humor.” The chief entertainment seems to be in making parties 
to visit ** boarded-out children ” ; 
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the public works and internal administration of the country the Misses 
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Library Notes. By A. P. Russell. (New York: Hurd & Hought 
1875.)—It is usually thought invidious to call a man a bookworm, and there 
is & common impression that great scholars are not always great thinkers 
The compiler of this agreeable volume may, however, in no unflatteri 
sense be spoken of as avoracious reader. There are readers and readers 
readers who sift and weigh, and the readers for whom any printed matter 
has a more or less sacred character. Mr. Russell belongs rather to the lat 
ter class ; he is not a critic, but a collector. He collects extracts as some 
other people collect almanaes and medals, and his hospitality is altogethet 
impartial, It ranges from Thomas 4 Kempis tothe author of ‘Six Months 
at the White House,’ and from Marcus Aurelius to Seftor Castelar, 1 
extracts are classed under heads, in the Emersonian tasts 
‘*'Pypes,” ‘* Mutations,” ‘* Standards ” 
ample and the category is not always very manifest. It is diMcult to se 
for instance, in what way it illustrates the subject of ** Rewards” to quot 
from Crabbe Robinson that dogs sometimes kill themselves by barkin: 
their own echo. This, however, is but a small drawback, ust! 


but the connection between the ex 


e book is of 
course meant to be very irregularly handled. Mr. Russell has been a mul- 
tifarious reader, and if his taste is not always infallibl he has a limited 
sense of differences of value, and quotes dull passages with the same relish 
as fine ones—his book is the fruit of a real passion for literature, and is full 
of curious reflections and out-of-the-way facts. It justifies its title, and 
the reader, in turning its leaves, seems to inhale the pleasant. half-musty 


atmosphere of a well-conditioned but well-used old library. 
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LANDS 


By the Rev. Henry J. 
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EXTRACTS FROM RECOMMENDATIONS. 


From the At. Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe, D.D., Bishop 
of the Diocese of Western N. Y. 


“It is fascinating as well as instructive. It throws new 
light on Holy Writ, and corrects much that has been imper- 
fec tly understood and incorrectly reported by mere tourists 
It is the work of an expert, and not of a mere surface-ob- 
server. For this, as for all that enables us to read and un- 
derstand God's Holy Word more intelligently, we should be 
truly thankful.”’ 


From the X¢. Rev. F. D. Huntington, D D., Bishop of the 
Diocese of Central N. Y. 


‘*It appears to have some special points of value. 1. It 
includes a great deal of information which has been brought 
to light in recent explorations and discoveries in several dif- 
ferent departments of scientific research, bringing together 
results not within the reach of previous writers. 2. It is 
arranged ona natural and philosophical plan of class —— 
3 It leaves out unimportant and superfluous matter. The 
style is compact, clear, and eng: iging. 1! trust the wank will 
have the great sale it deserves. 


From the &¢. Rev. Benjamin H. Padd ck, D.D., Bishop of 
the Diocese of Massachusetts. 


a 


I am satisfied that Dr. Van Lennep has added largely to 
our stores of information, as well as given much vividness 
and freshness to the subject. The book will take its place 
among the indirect but very valuable defenses of our re- 
vealed religion. Dr. Van Lennep’s advantages for such a 
work have been unequalled ; and I am truly thankful that he 
has been led to use them* for the lasting benefit and enjoy- 
ment of so many of his fellow-Christians.”’ 


From the Xev. 7. ¥. Conant, D.D., of the Bible Revision 
Committee. 


‘** The Rev. Dr. Van Lennep, a missionary long resident 
in the East, and an intelligent and conscientious observer, 
has written an entertaining and instructive book on Bib‘e 
Lands, illustrating the S« riptures oy existing remains of an- 
tiquity, and by customs and usages still prevailing in those 
countries. In addition to his own abundant opportunities for 
personal observation, he has enriched his book by the judi- 
cicus use of other trustworthy sources of information. Aside 
from the value of its illustrations of Scripture, it 1s interest- 
ing and instructive to the general reader as a fresh and truth- 
ful picture of Oriental life.’ 


From the Aer Wréliam Al. Tavder, DD., Pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y 
‘Dr, Van Lennep’s recent interesting and valuable book 
on Bible Lands.” —.xrtract from‘ Eltjah ihe Prophet. 
From the Rev. John F. Hurst, D.D., President of the Drew 
r he ological ‘Seminary. 


‘It is one of the very best works of its kind in existence: 
can recommend it as In every way adapted to the wants of 
their know ledge of the countries 





all who wish to enlar 
named in the Scriptu 





From the Aer. Lyman "tt, Edito r of Abbott's ‘ Reli- 
gi us Diedionesy.’ 


‘*Dr Van Lennep’s * Bible Lands’ is one of the most help- 
ful volumes to a student of the Bible ever published. It 
carries the reader to the Orient, shows him the life aud cus- 
toms of to-day, which have not been greatly changed for 
x®00 years, and enables him to read the Bible in its light of 
other days. ‘To one who really wishes not to make the Bible 
conform to moder theology, but to ascertain what it teaches, 
such a work is simply invaluable. Its very full Scripture 
Index makes it in fact an archzxological commentary to the 
student ; while its classification and its simple and unprete n- 
tious style makes it a volume full of interest to the reader.’ 


From ¥. G. Saxe, in the Brooklyn Argus, 


* His descriptions are as spirited and pleasing as if he had 
aimed only to be attractive ; and so far as we can judge, as 
faithful to truth as if he had aimed only to be authentic and 
pmstruc tive Nes 
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From the Rev. William Adams, D.D., N.Y. 


“IT have examined it with great interest and satisfaction. 
Dr. Van Lennep and his publishers have rendered an excel- 
lent service by the issue of this book. So long as our religion 
has its historical and geographical matrix. everything per- 
taining to the country in which it was cradled must partake 
of the nature of monumental evidence in favor of Christianity. 
Nothing illustrating the Bible can be too minute ; and in 
this material age, when so much importance is attached to 
positive facts, we welcome every testimony in the customs of 
Palestine in confirming our faith in the reality of the inspired 
records,”’ 


From the Rev. Charles S. Robinson, D.D , Pastor of the 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, N.Y. 


“It is one of those volumes for which some of us are con- 
tinually on the look out. as helps of unmistakable value in the 
Sunday-schocl. Interesting in itself and thoroughly authen- 
tic. it commends itself at sight as a most fitting present from 
a class to a teacher, from a school to a superintendent, or 
from a congregation to a pastor.” 


From the Rev. Steshen H. Tyng, D.D., Rector of St. 
George’s Church, N. ¥ 


“T have read it with much interest. Its amount and va- 
riety of information on all the subjects involved in such a 
title are very remarkable, and make it a book of great value 
to all who take aninterest in such investigation. It is col- 
laterally an important aid in reading much of the historical 
part of Holy Scripture. 


From the Rev. John Hall, D.D., Pastor « the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian C hurch, N. 


“ This is a good, readable, and timely book on a subject of 
great interest. Dr. Van Lennep has conceived justly of 
what is wanted, and the publishers have given effective co- 
operation, Not the least of the services rendered to the race 
by our missionaries is their contribution to the literature of 
the Bible.” 


From the Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., Chancellor of the 
University of the City of New York. 


‘*Dr. Van Lennep’s * Bible Lands’ has the fulness and 
accuracy which will make it a permanently valuable contri- 
bution to Biblical literature. It is an encyclopedia of Scrip- 
tural Orientalism. prepared from the careful observation of 
many years’ travel and domiciliation in the East. No man 
was bette r fitted for this task than Dr. Van Lennep, who. to 
a conscientious sense of the importance of the subject. has 
brought to the work a mind imbued with Oriental learning, 
and a heart aglow with reverential love for the work of God. 
This book must be found on the table of every earnest Bible- 
reader.’ 


From Professor Fantes Streng, S.7.D., of the Drew Theo- 
logical Se minary, and Editor of McClintock & Strong's 
Religious Cyclopedia, 


“Dr. Van Lennep’s long residence in the East entitles 
him to spe: ak as an authority in the case, and gives great 
value to his rich and varied illustrations, At the same time, 
these are so naturally woven together that the book is de- 
lightfully interesting even to the ordinary reader.” 


From the Kev. AJ. B. Anderson, D.D., Vresident of the 
University of Rochester. 


“I find it a most carefully-prepared and valuable work, 
useful alike to the student of Holy Sciipture, and for the 
exact and curious knowledge of the East which it furnishes 
to the general historical student as well. I am especially 
pleased with its treatment of the Physical {Geography of 
Western Asia, and the different races of pecp!e who inhabit 
it. The work cannot fail to be received with great favor 
and is one more illustration of the additions to our exact 
krov oe dge of the old world which have come to us from mo- 
dern Christian missions, 


BY HARPER & BROTHERS, 


“ This stately and beautifully-printed octavo deserves to 
find its way into the library of every pastor and scholarin the 
land, and into the hands of every Bible-class or Sunday - 
school teacher. The object of the present work is to throw 
such light as can be derived from the manners and customs 
of the modern inhabitants of Bible lands upon the social, reli- 
gious, and political life of the people who lived in Bible times. 
And the author has succeeded admirably in his aim. In 
graphic, chaste, careful, and scholarly language he has de- 
picted the Kast as it is to-day, in its physical, agricultural, 
geographical, and ethnological features ; and has introduced 
us to an intimate knowledge of its people, their modes of life 
and social surroundings, in the tent and in the city, com- 
pletely uncovering to our view their social, religious, and 
commercial life. A large space is also given to the natural 
history of the bible lands, in which is contributed much va- 
luable and interesting information relative to the beasts and 
birds and reptiles of the Holy Land. . . . We feel war- 
ranted in commending the work to our readers as embodying 
erudite scholarship and valuable elucidation of the Book of 

sooks.""— The Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 


““ This volume will enable the Bible student to read with a 


new and most interesting light upon the sacred pages.’’— 
Interior, Chic . go. 


“* We have examined this book with unusual satis‘action. 
The learned and industrious author has proceeded with his 
important task in an enthusiastic and resolute spirit, and the 
result is as creditable to his scholarly pen as it is agreeable, 
cheering, and interesting to all who love the lands of the Bi- 
ble.” —Fewish Messenger, N.Y. & 


** We have confidence in reading him that we have some- 
thing that may be trusted.” —Churchman, N.Y. 


** Dr. Van Lennep has performed his task well. Without 
pedantry and without weighing down the book with learned 
disquisitions on the geography, botany, and natural history 
of the bible, but referring the reader fc cr information on these 
subjects to Bible dictionaries and encyclopedias, he has 
traced such a picture of Bible lands as lies before the mind of 
an intelligent Oriental The book 1s copiously and hand- 
somely illustrated.”—Church Journal, a. Y. 


* As regards the helps it furnishes in illustration of the 
sacred text, we know of no one volume which 1s so rich in ex- 
actly the kind of information that lets in light upon the pecu- 
liar phraseology, customs, superstitions, beliefs, facts, and 
events mentioned in the Bible.” —Universadist Quarierly, 
Boston. 


‘* The work forms an opulent treasury of information con- 
cerning Oriental manners and customs. It is to so grata 
degree the product of his own experience that it is pervaded 
by an atmosphere of freshness and vitality which entirely re- 
moves it from the region of scholastic discussion, and almost 
from that of didactic statement. It has a!l the vividness of 
poetical description, though founded on the accurate compani- 
son of facts, with no symptom of theindulgencefancy. . . 
Dr. Van Lennep has certainly performed a valuable service to 
Eastern geography, as well as to the literature of the Bible, 
by this copious collection of facts in illustration of the sub- 
jects. His work presents the sum of existing knowledge with 
regard to it in a singularly lucid and attractive form, furnish- 
ing an Oriental library of great intgrest in itself.”"—W. Y. 
Jribune. 


‘ The branch of study thus indicated is not entirely new, 
ve no writer so well equipped as Dr. Van Lennep has 
hitherto entered the field. Besides being a man of parts and 
learning, he has spent almost a lifetime in the East, and en- 
joyed unrivalled opportunities of intercourse with all classes of 
the people. A considerable portion of his picture, therefore, 
is drawn from the life.” — 4 ppleion’s Feurnal. 


“. . . It merits the highest praise, showing, as it does, 
evidences of minute and careful research, commendable scho- 
larship, and great patience in the gathering of mate rial. The 
style is simple, yet possessing high literary merit.’’—Zoston 
Saturday Evening G az. tte. 
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